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MORLEY GRANGE; 


oR, 
DICK MARSTON’S ATONEMENT. 
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CHAYTER XIV. 


Mrs. Hicoins heard of the story that an escaped 
Innatic had been sbot by Mr. Roland Langton, and 
wondered until the sexton assured her it was the 
same man, Dick Marston, who had hung go strangely 
about the grave in the paupers’ corner, when her 
interest was aroused, 

“What had he done with the child,’’ she asked. 

** Killed the poor little thing as likely as not. 
There’s no doubt that the man was crazy,’’ returned 
the sexton, in his most positive tone. “I gave in 
my testimony to that effect at the inquest,’ he 
added, as if that statement set the seal to the 
matter, 

But Mrs. Higgins was of a more inquisitive nature. 
So the man who knew that pretty woman, and took 
away her child, was dead, killed by Roland Langtcn! 
What enmity had he against Langton? She shook 
her head a little, and was not so easily satisfied as 
the rest of the world. 

Nevertheless, it was not for her to make investi- 
gation, or draw attention to the circumstances of the 
case. 

She had certain remembrances of a gold watch, 
a diamond ring, a locket set in pearls, which, despite 
her poverty, poor Lilian Marston had clung to, and 
hidden away even under her dying pillow. What 
if raking up the subject brought inquiry for these ? 
Mrs. Higgins was not anxious for such investiga- 
ions, and go, although she kept her eyes open, she 
a lowed her lips to remain closed. Mr. Langton rode 
by her cottage one day, and reining up his horse at 
the door talked with her. 
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[Love AND GRIEF.) 


“ Thesexton tells me,”’ said he, *‘ that unfortunate 
man came here and took away achild you had been 
kindly caring for. Can you tell me auything about 
him—of his history or of the whereabouts of the 
child? Of course it is natural I wish to make all 
reparation in my power. I would gladly do some- 
thing towards the support of any relative I might 
find.”’ 

Mrs, Higgins shoek her head, 

** It’s little I knows, sir. The mother was a pretty 
little thing, but she was never one as told about 
her affairs. Ican’t give you a bit of light. He 
took the child away and said he was her uncle, 
that’s all I know about it, and I hain’t seen nor 
heard a word from her since.” 

Mr. Roland Langton drew a long sigh, but he did 
not blind Mrs. Higgins’s keen eyes to the fact that 
a glow of satisfaction diffused itself over his face, 
However, he tossed a coin into her hand and she 
bowed him away from the door. 

Yes, Roland Langton believed himself safe, and 
congratulated himself that all things had worked so 
auspiciously. He had not seen Lady Fitzdonald 
since the night previous to Dick Marston’s death, 
although he had been up twice to Morley Grange. 
He did not count it strange, however, for Maurice 
was ill, and they told him her ladyship would not 
leave him night or day. Only a slight attack of 
croup, the nurse said, but her ladyship was so fond 
and so easily alarmed, she made a great matter of 
it. He pencilled a few lines on a card, and sent up 
to her, and the same card came back to him with 
these additional lines: 

‘You must not ask me to think of anyone or 
anything but Maurice. When he is well you shall 
have your answer promptly.” 

And Mr. Langton was fain to be content with so 
much, but meeting Mr. Wellesley, he could not for- 
bear giving that gentleman a hint of the real state of 
affairs. 

Mr. Wellesley’s consternation and distress con- 
siderably lowered his haughtiness, and before the 
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interview was ended he went so far as to promise the 
gentleman that there was no question about it, Lady 
Fitzdonald would marry him. 

Roeland Langton believed him, and smiled triumph- 
antly. 

e said it over to himself again and again, “ Lady 
Fitzdonald would marry him.” 

The woman who had once rejected him so 
haughtily, the proud, beautiful woman, about whom 
he had dreamed all these years, for whom he had 
planned, waited, bided his time and risked such des- 
perate ventures, was to be his at last! She and her 
rich possessions, all his! His heart leaped and 
bounded, 

There was even a sort of proud admiration of his 
own masterly cunning, his cool, shrewd diplomacy, 
mingled with his jubilant satisfaction. No ghostly 
hand laid its warning upon his shoulders, no filmy, 
glassy eye stared menacivgly upon him, no dead face 
confronted him. 

Poor Dick Marston slept peacefully in his lowly 
grave—which after all was in sight of that other 
mound he loved so well—and came not forth from his 
shroud to haunt the murderer. 

* Allthings are secure. I shall marry Lady Fitz- 
donald,” said Roland Langton, and he knew not that 
the hand which clutched the dagger with the wood- 
en liandle, the strange, clumsy dagger which had not 
left poor Dick even in his death struggle, had done its 
work even after death had wrought his atonement 
for him, 

All this time the intense solitude and occupation of 
mind induced by the dangerous illness of Sidney 
Tennant had prevented the family interested in Dick 
Mafston from wondering at his absence or concerning 
themselves about his fate, 

None of them heard the story of the wonderful 
escape of Mr, Roland Langtonfrom the attack of the 
insane man ; but if they had they would never have 
dreamed of counecting it with the idea of their humble 
friend. 


Mr, Tennant still lay at Fort’s Close, vibrating 
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between life and death. Lily was there also to be 
at hand if, in an interval of consciousness, the sick 
man should ask for her. = 

The sweet, unselfish thoughtfulness of the child, 
her patient, quiet watchat the duorof thesick room, 
her overflowing love, which snatched at evena catch 
at Mrs. Teynant’s dress, and was content and happy 
over & hasty kiss or tender me-sage, won upon the 
hearts of all who knew her, and gave her as deep s 
hold upon Mrs. ‘'ennant’s affections as hor own 
child could have obtained. 


Novert»eless, Mrs. Fort was. not quito realy to 
approve when Master James exclaimed ono day in 
the fervour of his boyish enthusiasm : 


‘Lily is just the biggest darling that ever was! 
She is sweeter and better than any other girl who 
ever lived, and if she will only like me I’m going to 
marry her.”* 

‘On, James, you foolishboy. Tlowcan you think 
of such things. You'd better be looking over your 
Latin,’ returned the lady mother. But when the 
boy had gone out she turned to her husband with an 
anxious face, 

“IT am not aure, Arthur, bat such things are 
oftener determined at his ‘age than we saspect. It 
is plain the child is his ideal of perfection. Whata 
trouble it may beto us by-and-byo. “These children 
grow up 80 quiekly.” 

‘Well, I suppose James must marry some day,” 
returned her husband, carelessly. 

“To be sure. Bat such a mesalliance asthis! I 
should never consent to it,” replied the lady, with 
emphasis. 

Tho time came when Mrs. Arthur Fort rentem- 
bered this remark and blushee for it, and was thank- 
ful her rather satirical husband did not reeall it to 
tease her with or to prove some of his notions “which 
she called absurd and revolutionary, 


* * * * * 


Morley Grange held likewise its little space 
around which clustered many fluctuating, agitating 
hopes ; and Maarice’s room absorbed all the interést 
of the household, 

In spite of the doctor’s predictions and the nurse’s 
assertions, the child did not recover his secustomed 
strength and playfulmess. He was languid, weak, 
listless. P 

Lady Fitzdonald’s eyos held in their unfathomable 
depths a wild terror, but she spoke nothing of it, 
Shesat by Maurice with unwearied patience through 
the peevish exactions of fllness,and when he slept 
she knelt down and hold his hand in hers, her white 
lips moving, but without any voice from them. 

From the very first she seemed to have a premoni- 
tion of evil, although she spoke of it to none. 

Maurice was restless, and begged to be carried to 
and fre in someone’s arms. Fis mother deemed filled 
vith keen distress that she Kad not strength enough 
for the task, but her face lightened when he asked 
for Mr. Somers. 

Arthur Samers came and carried him on his breast 
tirelessly, until wera out and ready for another 
change, he begged to be put again upon tho bod. 
Tbose who had smiled at the fond mother’s soticitude 
were conscious-stricken when one dreary night while 
the storm beat and raved about the house, the in- 
sidious disease made its last fatal swoop, 

Maurice had beon playing with the toys rangedon 
the bed, his mother and Arthur Somers, with 
lightened hearts, joining in his merriment only that 
noonday, but as evening eame on, and the rain fell in 
heavy showers, and the wind roared, his breath grew 
hoarse and strained, until at last that deadly rat- 
tling. so horrible to tho listening ear that loves, 
could be heard all through the upper corridor, 

Three physicians were present, and all the frantic, 
desperate measures that poor human skill could in- 
vont, wero resorted to, only, however, to add to the 
diatvess of the little sufferer, It was a trying, dis- 
tressing scone. 

As the disease progressed he coald only breathe 
while carried in an upright position. Arthur 
Somers’ strength did not fail. 

To and fre, to and fro, he paced, Lady Fitzdonald 
walking behind him, holding the purple hand, the 
chilly feet, chafing them, covoring*them with her 
passionate kisses, but there was no tear softening tho 
glittering eys, or bedewed the cold white cheek. 

7 r child’s distress towards the Tast was har- 
s,and the mother’s anguish could no longer 
strained by her desperate stveng contrql. The 
physicians begged of her to leave the heart-rending 
scene, and even Arthur at length whispered implor- 





ingly: 

“Go, go, I beseech you, Lady Fitzdonald! He 
cannot recognise you now, nor can you save him a 
single pang. Go, and pray for strength to bear it,’’ 

She scarcely seomed to hoar a word they said, but 


together, her rigid attitude and cold white face 
making her‘seem like some beautiful statue of re- 
morse or despair, 

As the poor little sufferer’s stragglers were more 
and more agoviaing her face took a still ghastlier hue, 
and finally she startled all by falling down upon 
her knees, and crying, in a low, awed voice ; 

“Maurice, Maurice, you may go. I will not hold 
you back. It-is crnel, horrible in me to held you 
back. Go, my darling, to the care of angels. 
Karth will be hard and pitiless. Go to endless 
peace and joy.” 

With the last words she closed her eyes, and still 
kneeling, bent her head in submissive feelings of 
prayer. 
~ Is almost seemed as if the wild renunciation had 
its power. The hearse breath shortened, but grew 
gentle as a siesping babe’s, che writhing limbs drop- 
ped listlessly, the clenched hands fell apart, the 
glazed eyes were hiddea by the closing lids, 

Solema silence filled the chamber, and soft tears 
fell from every eye except that, of the poor mother, 
as that faint breath “flittered, shortened, and 
eoased, 

‘*Hoisdead. Dear, ‘dear little Maurice is in a 
happier world than this,” said “Arthur Somers, 
solemnly, as he laid the lovely (clay upon the 
couch, 

What mattered it now Whether it was Reginald 
heir of Morley Grange, of Maurice, fatherless child 
of a wronged and injared mother. 

Arthur Somers’ face Wag pallid, not alone with 
waiching and weariness, “He ‘turned towards the 
door beonuse he could mot’Wear to look upon the 


with whieh she flung herséif pon the cotich, cover- 
ing the little waxen face with ber frantic kisses, 

The tears came new in one Wild rain, like the peur 
ing flood without. Her sobs shook her from head’to 
foot, 

“This will nover do,” said the physician, gravely, 
“Worn out as sho ‘s with watehing, she can never 
bear suely grief. Someone must take her away.” 

But no one dared to make the attempt. It-was 
Arthur Somers whe fiaally approached her, 

‘*Lady Fitzdonald,”’ ssid he, gently, “remember 
that you said it was better for him togo, Let your 
renunciation be generous and eitire. “Leave him 
now to the attendants, I beseeeh you.” 

She turned at once and put out bet her hands. 

“ Arthur,” said shy, before them all, in that clear 
gad voice of hers, “Arthur, there is nothing to 
hifder mow, “If you oan be so noble, so tiagnani- 
mous and forgiving, take me now, and hélp me, bear 
and dare all that hes beforé me.” 

Arthur Somers’ lips trembled at this open declara- 
tion. There was a generous, fearless spiritin her 
voice and look, which more than expiated all her 
former haughtiness and wilfulness, fe understéot 
her desire to do him honour before them all. 

‘*If only I may be worthy, Euphemia,.” said he, 
and led her away, leaving the group behind discus- 
sing in startled whispers even over the child’s corpse 
this unexpected development of her choice. 

The Honourable Mr. Wellesley, fortunafely for 
his dignity, was not present, Early the next morn- 
ing the coachman drove him over to Mr. Langton’s, 
and in something like two hours after’ he returned 
in that gontléman’s company. 

He ushered his’ guest into the reception room, 
saying in so cordial a tone that the footinan in the 
hail stared at him: 

“* Wait here, if ‘you please, Mr. Langton, and I 
will send my poor child dowd to you.”’ 

“My lady is in the library, ‘sir,’’ said the foot- 
nian, “with Mr, Somers and some strancs gentlethan, 
who ealled after you left.” 

“Mr, Somers!’ repeated ‘Mr. Welléstoy. “Ah, 
some business affair, But it is ‘indotisiderate to 
trouble her about it now—very inconsidentte.”’ 

And he went at once to the library. “His daughter 
was sitting at the t«ble, aud Arthur Somers’ was 
standing with one hand en ‘the’ back of: her ‘chair, 
which the honourable gentlemhn' noted inwardly, 
resolving hereafter to express kiss opinion of such 
familiarity as nothing better than impertinence. A 
business-looking man was on the other side, and on 
the table Iay a burdle of yellow papers, upon which 
all eyes seemed to be directad. 

“My dear Lady Fitztonald,’’ * began the Honour- 
Mr, Wellesley, “I hope I shall not interrupt you, 
but it really seems an excoediugly improper time 
for these people te claim -your attention upon busi- 
ness matters. Our friend Mr, Lington. has come te 
offer you his profeund sympathy and condolence 
upen. your sorrowful bereavement.” Will you come 
down and see him ? 

Lady Fitzdonald lifted her grave, sad eyes : 
**Send Mr. Langton here, dear father, -and- éome 


woman he leved in that @dep abandonment of grief | 


Mr. Wellesley glanced around the room alarmed, 
and half suspecting what was coming. but he went 
out and gave the footman tho summons fer Mr, 
Bangton. 

Tne gentleman camo with his face subdued to 
the most tender melancholy. He looked surprised, 
# trifio annoyed; atthe group present, but he creas-d 
the room, and keld out bis fair, womanish hand 
toward Lady Fitzdopald, 

““My dear—dear Lady Fitsdonald, what ean I say 
to express my profound grief, my great sorrow for 
your affliction. What word of cemfert can I speak 
when my own heart is bleeding fer his loss.” 

**It dees not need any word ef comfort, Mr, 
Langton,” replied the lady, lifting those beautiful 
eyes to his calmly. ‘I am already comforted. Nay, 
I thank Heaven’ that has removed my darling from 
these scees of evamescent happiness. He is safe 
now, my Cherub—safe in Heaven from all blight, 
and change ahd stain.” 

Mr. Langton was at a loss foram answer. He 
looked again at the pale, calm, resolute countenance. 
There was a new 6xpression on it, Which filled him 
with vague alarm. 

“Tam thankful to find yod so calm,” said ho, 
faltering. ‘For myself I cannot be so admirably 
resigned. Ioanonly sigh, remoaibering the swe=t 


face that used ‘to beam ‘upon me with ‘its loving 
welveme.’’ F alee 
A little quiver crossed her beastitiful’fice, but yct 
‘she smiled softly. 
, “He is sweeter and more tifglwafe there in 
“Heaven, ‘There‘is sométhing, ,”” she 


en light, which'chatiges my mourning 


“Mr. igton and lost/coloar. 

“Maurice will not safer ret ga cee. in 
& tone singular) oe. > grief joy. “for want 
of his father’s dine. ‘He will'wot need the inheri- 
‘tance, which ‘another has the tight to claim.” 

“I[—I do not understand your ldyship,” faltered 
Roland Langton. 

“ This geritleman has! brought forward proofs 
which lish the Claim ‘of another, the child of 
‘Sir Reginald Fitzdonald by his lawful wife. I have 
not atcempted to refute them, Fam convinced they 


are true,’”’ 
ia,--you ‘have’ beddme wild * through 


r. Tina 
‘pdded, pointing tthe’ ose which 
into ny m 


‘Ku 
grief!” exclaimed the Hoiourable Mr. Wellesley, 
springing forward. “Whatare you saying? What 
do you mean ?” 

“JT moan no longer to wear a pame I cannot 
claim !” exclaimed her ladyship, ‘calm and deei- 
tively. 

Mr. Wellesley wrung his hands in impotent despair, 
but Roland Langton dropped down inte a chair, and 
began wiping off the dreps of perspiration from his 
forehead. In another moment he startei up and 
exclaimed : P 
“Proofs! ‘ Impossible! 
from ?”’ 

The stranger, who was a Londen lawyer, answered 
with his keen, professional eye fall upon the gentle- 
man’s face: 

“They came to light ima very singular manner. 
The man you shot, Mr. Langton—you have probably 
forgotten the circumstance, and may remember that 
there was a dagger in his hand.’ 
Roland ‘Langton repressed a 
answered huskily : 

**T believe there was, sir.” 

*“In putting’ the body ef the poor fellow into a 
coffin the undertaker attempted to remove the dag- 
ger from that vice-like clasp} and under his efforts 
the handle parted. It-was hollow, and these papers 
were ingeniously concealed in the hellow tube. 
They ¥ent ferme, and kept quiet until the matter 
had bewn theronghly investigated. When we were 
convineed efithe validity of the claim of course it 
was our painfulduty to lay it before this lady, espe- 
cially as there is no deubt that the legitimate child 
is still living. I must thank her for the very gene- 
rous and noble way in which sé has lightened the 
unpleasant task.” 

“Rained, ruined,” ejaculated Mr. Wellesley, in 
heartrending tones. 

“No, father,” said her ladyship, torning around, a 
soft glow diffusing itself over her pale face as she 
met Arthur Semers’ eyes. “‘ Heaven be praised for 
its mercy in saving us both innocent vietims of this 
wicked fraud, My little Maurice is safe in Heaven, 
and before the world knows that I have no claim to 
that name ‘of Lady Fitzdonald I shall have put it 
away fot’'the nébdler, dearer ene of Mrs. Semers.”’ 
Arthur Somérs, proud and stately, thongh his face 
‘was still prave, had her hand in his before the sen- 
tencé was finished, 
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looking at them a moment, and then’ started to his 
feet, Lis countenance fairly ghastly. ©Without o 
single*word he made his way +0-the'-door, ‘but the 
London lawyer followed,and laid: a hand:apon this 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Langton,‘ among? these vpaporsiis a ropgh 
diary, evidently written for this }ittle girl’s bend fit, 
pessibly under a premonition ‘of-evil. In it! he 
details the conversation during one interview with 
you, and the expectations of the result-of a second 
one. © It is‘ all so coherent, and se peculiarly impres- 
sive that grave doubts of bis alleged ‘insanity arise, 
In fact an ‘investigation is called: foryand—yow will 
excuse me if I add youwnust consider yourself under 
arrest, The sheriff with the warrants undoubtedly 
without, as I left him watching yeur movements,” 

“What utter folly,” ejaculated Mr. Langton, try- 
ing to assume areomposuro which his ghastly coun- 
tenance utterly belied, 

But he sat down, atid one hand crept slowly to 
the inner pocket of his cont, 

The lawyer gathered’ up ‘his papers; speke-a few 
earnest and ‘respectful words'with the lady; and led 
the way tothe dor. 

The sheritf was there as he had anticipated, and 
this man, who had been congratulating himself upon 
his skilful plotting, his prompt movemests, his*wise 
strategy, snd his’grand trinumph—this wretched, 
miserable many who had done'evil ‘all these years to 
win this’ disgrateful e: d+-was taken away to prison. 

Maurice ‘was ‘buried ander the ‘Fitzdonald monu- 
ment, and his ‘mother inther’ nreurning dress had 
come away from “the chapel,! Mrs. Arthur Somers, 
leaningon her husband’s arm, when: she -heard Khe 
wretehed end of’ Rolaid ' Langteh’s history. (He 
had outwitted ‘the vigilance of: his gaclers, and ‘hang 
himself in “bis*prisom*eell. “So \theré'waseno trial, 
and no’ disagreeable bareing of escred/histories to 
the public’eye. 

Mrs. Sonrers left'at ence’ with ‘er husband for-a 
comfortable villa; the inberitanee from ber maternal 
grandtether,-2ed the Heneurable’Mr. Wélesley , re- 
penting of his indignetien; féllowed in ‘less than a 
twelvemorth, - arid was’ finaly ‘led-to believe’ that 
bis daughter had néever been one-half so: beautiful 
or totie as she certainly had net been’ half so happy 
when Lidy Fionionald as new that she was honoured, 
the loving and beloved wife of Arthur Somers,’ Kgq., 
whose new book “wns “awakening \ keen © interest 
througkout'vhe litevery world. 


ome 


CHAPTER’*XV. 


Tur officers of justice commissioned with the final 
settleme:t of the affair, in’ dne eeason presented 
themselves at lort’s Close, one beautiful September 
morning, and. esking-for Mes, Sidney Tennant, wete 
shewn, without announcement, into a room, wheréd 
the ‘dear Hétle ‘woman,’ with @ face grown wofully 


“wani@nd thin,-’saty olasping a blue-eyed, - golden- 


hatred little: girl'in hep-arms, mingling ‘texrs and 
sinses.-and joyful exelamatiens. 

Only that morning thé physicians, with-those pro- 
veking Sphiux'fecgs of ‘theirs, had umbent their 


- solemn ‘brows, ‘and pronounced semtence. Oh, seach 


blessed ‘relief! Sueha joyful ‘assurance. Sidney 
Tennant ‘was' given »back-to 'the-world,'whieh had 
been so nruchwiser‘and bdtter for-his Hving‘in! it. 
The danger wars -past, the read (minivtrant re- 


\ tronted,- their loving ands could hold-bim 4till. 


Mrs. Tenia’ had: for the first-time made a volan- 
tary retreat. fron the sick voom. Ske omne rushing 
forta: ail a-trenbley and usked for Lily. 

The child-sprang) up out‘ofthe’ curtained recess, 
‘whereshke had: bept herself hidden, inseund of the 
sick reota; and rusbed:iuto the outstretelted: arms. 

“Ob, Lily. my darling! Heaven-is«soweod to us! 
How sball we.ever-deserve it, He will live, Lily: 
We shalivkeve-lim: baelkvatethe Vinery,” sobbed 
Mrs. Tennant. 

“Mantma dear ;'dear-manma, I’was' ‘sure your 
prayers would’ be-heard. “Yes, it*will bo-besutiful, 
everything-beautiful,’? anewered Lily. 

* And he will not mind ‘theverutch. “Werwill not 
lev bim ;: norall this expense which-will reduce our 
income. ‘But he shal) not know! it + ghalf he, Lily ? 
Sech wonderful <economists-ags we will ‘be, and so 
happy; ‘oh, sokappy.”” 

Andi then she was’ weeping; and ‘kissing again. 

“How mich she*loves that/ehild,’’ thought Mirs. 
Vort, noving uneasily that Master: Janres’ was stanc- 
ing where: he could‘watch ‘the pair, and using bis 
eambric pocket Liandkeroltief vigerously. 

Aad iv upen the-scene comes'the London ‘lawyer, 
bowing with a great-deal‘of siniling complaisance. 

‘Mrs. Tennant, I-believe? ‘ Extremely: happy to 
make your acquaintance, ‘madam. Deligirted | to 
know “that our' valued author isto be spared to 
w. Hum—this little’ girl—exouse’me, Ihave res 
sons for asking. Sheis the child loft to-pou by’ one 
Diek Marston, as ho styled himself to you, his true 
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name, however, being Ralph Howard ? 
the child ?’’ 

“ What-do -youvwaut'.of her ?” ..demanded Mis. 
Tennant, in-an ,actimonious tone, 80 unlike der.usnal 
gentle! voice,ithat.even .James. stared.in surprise. 
“She vis/mny child,+we: have. adopted her. .Sho was 
left:uncared for—negleoted ; -no‘one has ‘a right) to 
ber froniws now.” 

And »the-lady : clasped, her arms, more. closbly 
around the child,and.Lily.nestled there,and smiled 
defiantly into the lawyer’ siface. 

‘Ahem ; ‘believe: me, my dear madam,. I-haveino 
injurious ‘intention, Liadmire..and .venerate your 
bevevolent: kinduess to thechild,’’ pursued the law- 

er. 
‘C1t ia not-benevolence,”’ retorted the little womnn, 
‘with«spirit, “It is djowe. Lily ‘is .my . adopted 
\daughter.”” 

‘(But she isthe! child—the,.same:ohild—one ean 
seo it-without requiring further, proof.”’ 

“Where is. Dick.Marston ? He. gave. her tome,” 
questioned, dirs. Tennant, herpyes fairly. sparkling 
with amger. ‘‘ Leay -you have no right to tako her 
frow:me.” 

“| Dick Marston is.dead, but * 

Lily wetered a lowiery of pnimand grief, 
th Dead—Unole Dick dead! Oh, poor, poor Uncle 

ick.’’ 

‘* Pho mnfortunate,man -is..dead, but.-he loft be- 
hind him papers which; prove‘the. child’s:parentage. 
lenly wish to restore to. her: her rights, not to: take 
-her away from you; my.dear medam.”’ 

“Her rights,’ repeated ‘Mrs. Tennant, in .per- 
plexity. 

“My dear Mrs. Tennant, this hittle, girl isthe solo 
owner of Morley Grange. . She. is Lady Lilian Jitz- 
denald, the .only legitimate child of the late Sir 
Reginald Kitzdonald,” 

‘Mes. Tennant’s, armsidrepped away in sheer. hal p- 
-lessness, sll.their strength.taken:away by the shock 
of; the surprise. 

Lily flang her arms around, her neck. 

‘* Mamma, +mamwma,,| yoursaid. you..would. not ilet 
me. go,’’ she cried; sobbing. 

“My -preciteus: one, you-will indeed. need mo iall 
the more. ..A fortune like that is:.more:dangerous 
than the destitution from which I took you.”’ 

And the little woman kissed her again and.again, 

Lily. elesped,her bands : 

“Oh; mawma, swe canimake everything. beautiful 
for-hia now. We.won't.mind the losses, now.” 

*t But it.ie all so strapge,.so utterly impossible,” 
ejeculated Mrs. Fort: 

Drerenpon the lawyer related the whole story. 
Then Mra. Tennant was called away by her busbakd, 
iand Lily erept.eff to, hor favonrite seat. 

James, looking ina. little while, after, found’ her 
with itraces of; tears on her face. She. made ropin 
for. him, andwith. a gentle smile, said, apologéti- 
éally: 
* Leould not help crying :for.poor Uncle Ditk, 
but. then I wemombor. what ho. said about it, and I 
stopped. If he liked best to die I should not wish 
him \baeloagain, should 1? .Andmy own motherby 
this time must have told him what he longed to hear, 
that she forgives it ail. ‘Now, dear James, you come 
uext to this new mamma. and my father, who’ is 
) getting well.” 

‘§ T don’t think you are next to anybody with mo, 
Lily,” eaid’Master James, innocently and bluntly. 
You ard fitst of everybody.”’ 

“Mrs. Fort heard this little.speech, and idid not 











frown; but oily smiled and whispered : 

“Lady Lilian ‘Fitedonald. “Who would have 
thought it.’’ 

Someéthing' like ten years afterwards James mado 
a similar speech, although*with a great deal more 
trepidation and embarrassment; and Lady Lilian, a 
lovely, gracéful uraiden, who nright have won the 
proudest peer of the realm, blusled- and smiled, and 
auswered : 

‘You know, James, I always said you' were next 
tomy foster parents.in-my love, 1. could not, if I 
tried, ever forget that day when you..bronght poor 
Vnele Dick and me into.such a:haven of rest. and 
joy.” 

bady Lilian Fitedonsld hadvan unexpected. visitor 
one morning, someting hike threo | years after she 
had: emtered into: pessession of Morléy Grange. All 
the old: servants -who»had )been retained, Tilson 
among-the rest, looked bothsastonished and em/)ar- 


the: travelling carriago-threw.up her veil. and came 
slowly up:thesteps. .She could. not have been of er- 
wise: than deeply affeeted, but: her eyes shoue brigitt 
iand clear, 


“ Good-morning; Tilson. - How doyou do? I 


hope -you are all well/.t ‘Morley Grange,’ said she, 
in. those firm clear tonos that pempous footman s 


yeesed when the, graceful slady who descended from | 








well remembered. ‘‘Willyou*take my ecard to Lady 
Lilian or her governess or- Mrs, Tennant, if I am so 





fortunate as to find her-here, -I wish tosco Lady 
Lilian.” 
Mrs. Tennant is here, my lady. She is hero a 


great deal of the time, for the little girl is un. 
without her, and since that disagreeable’ fo r 
has :been located beside the Vinery Mrs, Loun. .s 
cannot endure it.” 

The lady smiled.and went back to the\carrian:o, 
and brought,in a lovely little child -withgrent seri 
eyes, and.dark curly locks, and was shown into ¢! 
parlour. where “Mrs. ‘Tennant and. Lily were 
Sittiag 

* Lady Fitzdonald, we are very much honotre |, 
said Mrs. Tennant, considersbly fluttered. 

“Oh no, not Lady Fitadonald,” replied the! 
withoutany embarrassment,“ but Mrs. Somers. [ 


’ 


came-to see Lady Lilian. Lam:ashamed I have 103 
come before,” 
*‘Indeod .your letter was: everything, kind and 


generous. No. one cotild have'asked one hali so 
much,” faltered, Mrs. Tennant, 

Mrs, Somers seeing the ‘constraint in the litt!o 
Woman’s manner, gueesed it preceeded frem her 
with her, guest’s. imagined grief aud mortification, 
She set her fears at rest promptly. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘“‘Ilam awarethat I ought not 
to have waited until this time’ before secing Lady 
Lilian, but I was cowardly, I-was so glad und happy 
there at Somerfield Ledge, that Icould not’ bear to 
break in upon it with the spectres whieh [ knw 
would rise up here; ta put‘me ‘in'mind of the pain 
anid sorrow I knew all the time, I love the name cf 
Lady Fitzdonal’, And this is Lady Lilian. I am 
sure I should have-known:/her from her resemblancs 
to her halfrtwother.My dear, lam very, very glui 
to see you.” 

And: she Jaidsher hand. on’ Lily’s.shoulder, and 
bonding down, leissed the fair, pure forehead. 

Lady Lilian flushed a little. She likewise had 
been painfully. embarrassed, but she looked up 
brightly now. 

‘“‘ Thank you—thank you, dear lady. It’s such a 
relicf to know youdo not blame me, that you huso 
no dislike.” said she. 

‘(Thlume ' dislike ?’’ repeated ‘the bright, heautiful 
Mrs.,Somers, “Nay, sweet innocent child, how 
could EF be sovinjast ? “Whatever blame there -w 
lies solely’ with these who are dead and gone, “Wicca 


‘my innecent heart L havo. forgiven all, even to the... 


I ain so. happy, I shall indeéd be wicked to hurbeo nar 
any weseritment. Iam glad'to find you so godd, nud 
capable ofifiling your high position.” 

** And you will take éff your ‘wrappers, and ‘stay 
withius to-day, at least,” said Lady Lilian, eage:!y, 
This dear littid fellow, fam longing to kiss him.” 

* Yes, I will stay,’’ replied Mrs. Somers, “espe- 
cially as my husband is so anxious to see Mr. Sid 
Toanant, and with you twodiere, I am pretty su 
he is not very faraway. ‘This is my little. Mau: 
--he is named fer your brother, Lily, and after iis 
shyness is worn’bff, you will' find him a very noisy 
little individual.” 

*'Yeur husband, isi he with you,” asked Mrs, Ten- 
mint, a warm ‘glow breaking over’ her face ;'do you 
know how much heisto me?  Ishall never forse: 
the debt of gratitude I owe him.” 

** Add he will never—never forget’ the first ki d 
words thet Mr. Sidaey.Tennant spoke to bin when 
his ‘literary. wings were first spreading for timid 
flight. “He has gone on to the Vinery.”’ 

“Fle will meet'Mr, Tennant’ ‘there. He drov: 
over With ' John to look after the, garden, cand tic) 
will come back together!.The march of improvemei 
if you can eall endless volumes of svot and continuc: 
clanging of anvils mich, as robbed our little Eden vi 
all its charms, Think of my husband sitting out on 
the yoranda, morning and evening as he used to do, 
growing into a Hettentot beneath the coal smoke. 
{tis trying and cruel, but’ we shall let them havo 
the Vainery’ for their overseer’s warerooms, Fortunato 
indeed is it’ for us thatrwe have this lovely retreat, 
and that our affection for Lily makes it easy to re- 
lingwtish a home of eur own.” 

When they kad settled’down into cheertul con- 
versation, Mrs. Somers drew forth a faded velvet 
case, 

“‘My dear,’’#aid she, calling Lily: to her side, ‘‘ I 

have a little present for you,*which Iam sure you 
will value, Arthur found it very’ singularly at o 
pawnbroker’s shop, aad:-was struck by the eoincicdenco 
of the two names-engraved beneath. “He bewght it, 
and brought it home to me, and our utliteaefforts 
discovered a secret spring, Which revealed the por- 
traits. They are ‘the portraitg of your parents, my 
child. I-am-inelined to‘ think ‘that weman, ‘Mrs. 
Higgins, must have disposed of the-locker ignorant 
of the biduen picture; for bam sure noting coul.l 
bave indneed your poor mother to: part with it. 
ras tiaukful to hear*that her coflin had been re- 
ieved to’ its preper place. It is something for ono 
so terribly wrenged as she, to receive justice eveu 
after death,”’ 
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Lily was gazing at the ivory picture, from which 
looked forth those faces bright and beautiful with 
youth and hope; those faces so long mouldered in 
the dust, and her sweet lips were quivering, and her 
blue eyes misty. apy 

Mrs. Tennant looked over to her in wistful sym- 


pathy. 

“ Lily, my darling,”’ said she. : ; 

“Yes, dear mamma,” answered Lily, closing the 
case ; “I know what you would say. It is wrong to 
grieve about it now. Heaven has atoned and righted 
all.” 

And she put the case away, and came back and 
took little Maurice Somers in her arms, and kissed 
him again and again. 

“Some of it is for Maurice Fitzdonald,” said she. 
“ Oh, how I love to hear the servants tell about that 
dear little Maurice.” 4 

‘* He had the better part, my child,’’ said Maurice 
Fitzdonald's mother, with a gentle sigh. 

“‘ And here is Mr, Somers and my husband, and— 
oh, Lily, the Forts also !” ‘ 

“What a happy party we shall have,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Tennant, looking down from her bay window 
into the courtyard. 

“And James?’ asked Lily, leading along little 
Maurice’s toddling steps. ; 

“ James, of course,’ replied Mrs. Tennant, smil- 


ng. : 
** Oh, what a charming company,”’ exclaimed Lily. 
“Tf only I could always keep you all what a para- 
dise we should have at Morley Grange.’’ 
THE END 








EASTER AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA, 








Over and above the attractions of thirty-seven 
Theatres and Halls of Dramatic Entertainment, the 
dwellers and visitors to Cockneydem had on Easter 
Monday about the same numberof Music Halls, Con- 
cert Rooms, and Exhibitions, a Crystal Palace, and 
an Aquarium, open to those who could pay, and a 
dozen or so of gratuitous Galleries and Museums. 
With this embarras de richesses, supplemented by 
columns of advertised excursion trains, East, West, 
North, and South, steam-boats up and down the 
river, trips to Gravesend or Jerico, Jersey or Jeru- 
salem, Southend or Syria, Chelsea or Constanti- 
nople, Putney or Paris (by three different routes), 
pigeon-shooting at suburban grounds, walking 
matches from five to five hundred miles, athletic 
sports at Lillie Bridge, and sham fights at Dunstable 
and Dover,it is no wonder that morethan a million 
holiday-makers left London, and two millions more 
made holiday at home. Of their doings by land 
and water it is not my cue in this place to speak, 
but of the entertainments more or less intellectual, 
presented at the London Theatres, it is the writer's 
duty to keep the Lonpon Reaper well posted up. 
This, however, is impossible during the current 
week; we shall therefore select a few of the more 
prominent theatrical novelties, leaving the others 
forafuture number. Of these we may mention the 
Gaiety, “ Our Babes in the Wood”; the Princess’s, 
**Rip Van Winkle;’’ the Olympic, ‘‘ The Scuttled 
Ship;’’ the Britannia, ‘“‘ Jewess and Christian ;”’ 
Sanger’s Amphitheatre, Hengler’s Circus, and the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels. At present we can 
only find room for the following notices: 

PRINOE OF WALES’S THEATRE, 

Mr. Savitte Rowe, as he is pleased to designate 
himself, has produced a “fireside story’’ at this 
theatre, under the title of ‘‘The Vicarage,” It is 
perhaps the simplest and least eventful tale ever 
presented in a dramatic form. Yet we have to 
thank the pseudonymous author beyond his pathetic 
play for the fact that it has brought to us, after 
too long an absence, so admirable an artist as Mrs, 
Bancroft, whose Mrs, Haygarth, the heroine of this 
simple story, is in itself a study, We have said 
the story is “‘ plainas the way to parish church,” 
and therefore shall not spend many lines in telling 
it. The Rev. Noel Haygarth, a conscientious, 
talented, and exemplary clergyman, has married his 
first love and settled down as a country parson, 
earnestly and zealously as he has always done in 
everything he conceives to be his daty. His amiable 
and domesticated wife are discovered in the first 
scene engaged at chess, and half a dozen moves 
suffice to dispose of his wife’s chance, who declares 
herself “no player.’’ After the game, the worthy 


vicar tells his wife of the impending visit of his old 
college chum, and long absent friend, George Clarke, 
Now the only romance of his good wife’s life has 
been a love passage with this same George Clarke, 








a flighty, wandering, roving young fellow, who, as 
he soon lets the audience know, has been everywhere, 
and seen everybody and everything, as a diplomatic 
attaché, and received the Companionship of the 
Bath from his sovereign in reward for his services, 
There is a lively scene with this somewhat eccentric 
man of the world, who certainly criticises everything 
and everybody in an almost reckless style, evincing, 
above all things, his courage in the declaration of 
his own opinions, from making tea and toast, up to 
the highest problems of morals and society. Yet 
George Clarke has a bonhommie which prevents any- 
one feeling offended with him. Mrs. Haygarth 
goes out for a visit of charity into the village, and 
leaves her husband and her old friend to a chat. 

George Clarke is a hearty fellow, and has nota 
spice of grudge against the man who has carried off 
the woman he once thought of making his wife. 
He loves his friend, too, and persuades himself that 
there is a narrowness in the vicar’s sphere of life 
for which he was never designed. The worthy 
parson, too, partly warmed by their old friendship, 
aided by some particular brown sherry, stampe:' 
with the approval of his cosmopolitan companion, 
falls into this vein of thought as George Clarke con- 
jures up Rome, Venice, Naples, and the Holy I and, as 
contrasts to the quiet, humdrum life of the vicarage. 
Still the good man has misgivings about the pro- 
posed tour,and scarcely dares to broach the idea to 
his faithful and devoted wife. George Ularke, his 
diplomatic friend, is equal to the situation. He un- 
dertakes to tell Mrs. Haygarth—it must always be 
remembered his old sweetheart—of her husband’s 
intended holiday. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil’s acting as the clergyman, is, in 
every gesture, look, and word perfection. Equally 
admirable was Mrs. Bancroft’s pathos when she 
speaks, in the following scene, of the tranquil, happy, 
uneventful life which has followed her marriage, 
clouded only by one sorrow, the loss of her only 
child, and then passing to a half-expressed fear of 
the loss of her husband, though only for a time. 
The audience melted at the pathetic recital; and so 
did the good-natured George Olarke. The vicar, too, 
half repentant, is overwhelmed by the resigned kind- 
ness of his wife, who gently busies herself in putting 
his things together for his intended journey. But 
his wandering sensitive friend vows he will not taxe 
the husband from the home where there is such true 
happiness. And here George Clarke (Mr. Kendal) 
tells a story of how, solitary and companionless he fell 
intoa fever in the Tyrol among strangers, and realised 
the fearful loneliness of one wh» dies among 
strangers. The episode came in rather abruptly, 
but its incongruity seemed to be overlooked for its 
pathos, and the applause was general, And here 
the “‘ Fireside Story,” if story there be init, ended ; 
the curtain falling amid genuine and londly-ex- 
pressed approval. Mr. Bancroft expressed the 
thanks of the author for the kind reception of his 
piece, which was followed by a compressed version 
of the well-known comedy of “‘ London Assurance.”’ 


DUKE’S THEATRE, HOLBORN. 


Tus Duke’s Theatre, late the Mirror, and now 
finally the Holborn, opened the Exster Campaign 
with a play called “The Two Brothers,” known in 
Paris as “L’Affaire Tichborne,’’ and renamed 
‘*L’ Affaire Coverley.” In the French capital it was 
played as a dramatisation of the Tichborve Trial. to 
which, however, in ensemble or details there is little 
to identify it. Joe Burton, the scoundrel of the 
piece, lives at a farm with his young wife and aged 
mother, but he has fallen in love with Blanche, be- 
trothed to Lionel, heir to the old family of the 
Ravenswoods. By Joe’s villany the match is pre- 
vented, and the young heir thrashes him, leaves him 
for dead, and goes off to sea. Joe Burton follows 
him, meets him on board the Lebanon, and murders 
him. The ship is wrecked in a storm, and Burton 
re-appears at the * diggins,’’ where (on the strength 
of a likeness, and to his minute knowledge of per- 
sons and occurrences at home), he is identified by 
an old negro servant of the Raveuswood family. An 
advertisement from Lionel’s mother—the old baronet 
having meantime died—induces Burton to return, 
Before this, however, he attempts to murder his 
wife, who declines complicity in his plans. Lady 
Ravenswood accepts with gratitude the son she sup- 
poses to be restored to her by Heaven, but the real 
mother remonstrates piteously and persistently 
against the Claimanr’s deception, until, in a cleverly 
worked scene, wherein sbe finds her son’s life im- 
perilled, she ts to b a party in the de- 
ception. The injured wife comes to England, bunt 
cannot move the now implicated mother to declare 
the truth. Jve is now about to be married ‘o 
Blanche, the affianced of the murdered baronet. when 
his wife, maddened by the traitor’saudac ous bigainy, 
is determined to denounce him. At this crisis Joe 
yrten and his brother Ned conspire to get rid of 





her by throwing her before a railway train, Some- 
how Joe himself perishes instead of the intended 
victim; and this was the bold denouement, which, 
we are told,elicited the approbation of the audience 
atthe Ambigu. There was some hissing at the vio- 
lent and abrupt finale. During the progress of the 
piece, however, there were several bursts of applause 
at striking situations and emotional dialogue. Mr. 
Billington played the double character of Joe Burton 
and Lionel Ravenswood, Mr. McIntyre, his partres 
in iniquity, brother Ned; Mr. F. Hughes, the old 
negro; Mrs. J. F. Young, Lady Ravenswood ; Mr. 
Lin Rayne, George Ravenswood; Mr. Holman, Sir 
Francis; Miss E. Meyrick, the young wife, Mary 
Burton; and Mrs. Billington, the mother, Mrs. 
Burton, 





SURREY THEATRE. 


Tuz renowned “Tom and Jerry; or, Life in Lon* 
don,” which fifty years ago made the fortune of the 
Adelphi, but did not do the same for poor old Billy 
Moncrieff, its author, who died long after in the 
Charterhouse, was produced for the tertide en- 
tertainment for dwellers on the southern side of the 
Thames. We shall not dwell on the plot, for there 
is none, the whimsical drama consisting merely of 
& series of panoramic scenes and adventures of Lon- 
don life, as it existed in the days of Tom and Jerry, 
and their spectacled pal, Bob Logic, the Oxonian. 
Corinthian Tom (Mr. H. ©. Sidney) is the type of 
an aristocratic swell; Jerry Hawthorn (Mr. Harry 
Taylor) his worthy cousin, a pattern of a rustio 
young fellow, full of animal spirits and muscular 
Christianity ; while Bob Logic (Mr, O. A. Lilley) is 
a eapital “ guide, philosopher, and friend,’’ being 
“‘up, down, fly and awake” to every “ move’”’ on 
the chequered board of London life, from “ Almack’s 
in the Weat,”? to“ All Max in the East,” and all 
that lies between them. We havo reproduced old 
Tom Cribb in his habit as he lived, with Billy 
Waters, the wooden-legged ancestor of all Ethiop'an 
minstrels, who discourses eloquent music to Black 
Sall (“Little Bob,” from the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels) and Dusty Bob (Teddy Mosedale), in 
their time-honoured hornpipe. The reproduction 
of Robert Cruikshank’s illustrative scenes were ex- 
cellent, and reflected great credit on Mr. Brooke, 
the artist of the Surrey Theatre. Especially com- 
mendable were Temple Bar and old St. Dunstan’s 
Church by moonlight, and ‘‘ Vauxhall in 182).” 
In Tom Cribb’s parlour a glove set-to by Davis and 
Harrington was so smart and realistic as to be re- 
demanded. The whole revival went well, and ex- 
hibited much care and tact in its production by the 
People’s Caterer. - 


FOLLY THEATRE. 


Hers “ Robinson Crusoe ’’ has gone off for a holi- 
day, and is replaced by a burlesque, “ Oxygen ; or, 
Gas in Burlesque Metre;” the joint adaptation by 
Messrs, Reece and Farnie, of Jules Verne’s ‘ Doc- 
teur Or.” The reader must go and listen to the 
excruciating puns and word-torturing, and see the 
extravagant and uprosrious fun, broad humour, and 
ludicrous acting of Mr. Lionel Brough (Van 
Tsicasse), Mr, Willie Edouin (Franz), Mr. Philip 
Day (Dr. Ox), Miss Lydia Thompson (Prince Fritz), 
Miss Violet Cameron (Suzel), Miss Emily Duncan 
(Hansorl), Miss Marie Williams (Otto), Miss Mervill 
(Gretchen), Miss Rozie Lowe (Lottchen), and the 
rest of the dram. pers., before he or she can judge of 
the hilarious effects of ** Oxygen,” as administered 
nightly at the Folly Theatre. As to the ladies’ 
dresses and the “make-up ”’ of the males we must 
decline all attempt at description, and merely say, 
“Go and see.” 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


A new farcinl comedy in three acts, by Mr. James 
Albery, albeit it isan English version of a French 
piece, demands more space for notice than we can 
afford to it at Eastertide. ‘* The Pink Dominos” is 
one of those lively little sketchis wich our French 
neighbours so elaborately fill ont, the staple being 
the desire for “stolen pleasures ” which certain hus- 
bands seek in “seeing life.” The complications 
arising from a visit to Cremorne toa masquerade by 
three married gentlemen, who, by _- isadventure, 
meet the three ladies whom they would least wish 
to encounter, when unmasked, forms the fun, 
which, when it has lasted long enough, is brought 
to a satisfactory and amusing d nove: ent. Mr 
Charles Wyndham, Mr Ashlev, Mr, H. Standi: f; 
Mr, John Clarke, and Mr. A. Harris, with M.s5 
Eastlake, Miss Fanny Josephs. and Miss Camillo 
Clermont, kept the stage alive froin the rise of the 
curtain to the foll thereof. “The Po:t rs Knot,’* 
with Mr, J. Clarke as Samson Burr closes the 








evening, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRISONER AT THE BAR. 


“Tr you please, ma’am, I want to give you a 
month’s notice. I’m not strong enough for the place, 
and I must leave your service,” said Milly Bray, 
nervously, as she stood before her mistress, carefully 
avoiding her keen eye. 

“ Not strong enough? You haven’t much to do,” 
returned Hilda Kempson, regarding the girl suspi- 
ciously. 

“But I haven’t been well for some time, ma’am. 
I’ve had a great deal to try me, and since Godfrey’s 
death, and with this trial before me, I feel I want 
rest, so I'll go and stay with my grandmother, and 
when this dreadful trial is over, if I’m alive and 
able, I'll go to Australia or New Zealand, or some- 
where the other side of the world, and begin life 
afresh—that is, if I live long enough.” 

“ That's all nonsense. If you want rest you shall 
have it, but I can’t spare you. I shall not let you 
leave my service ; I told you that some time ago, and 
T mean it, so don’t allude to the subject again. I 
will double your wages, and one of the housemaids 
can be ordered to assist you, but you will not leave 
my service, Milly.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I shall be ill. I feel it 
coming upon me, and the air of the Court seems to 
choke me.” 

“*Nonsense! there isa’t purer air in the world. 
You shall have a doctor. 1 don’t wish to say any- 
thing sharp or unkind, but under no circumstance 
will you leave my service, or if you do you will re- 
pent it tothe day of your death.” 

And so saying Mrs. Kempson walked out of the 
room, leaving poor Milly to feel like a captive bound 
in invisible bonds. 

The events of tho last three or four months had 
helped to crush Milly Bray's spirit, and to subdue 
the temper which, under other circumstances, would 








[THE PRISONER AT THE BAR.] 


have made her no contemptible opponent to her mis- 
tress, 

If to “have lived and loved” describes a world of 
bliss and happiness, what must be the unutterable 
misery of those who have loved and lost ? 

Impossible to say, for joy and misery depend upon 
the capacity for enjoyment or suffefing in each indi- 
vidual, and poor Milly, unhappily for herself, was 
not one of those dull, torpid natures, which never 
know what it is to mount into the highest heaven of 
delight, or descend into the lowest depths of Hades 
with despair. 

No! she had gone through the whole gamut of 
happiness and pain, With Godfrey Sloecombe’s love 
she could envy no queen upon her throne, for no 
woman under Heaven, to her rapture-filled soul, 
seemed half as rich or marvellously blessed as she. 

And when this cup was dashed from her lips, just 
as she had only begun to sip its intoxicating nectar, 
she felt as though the sun of her life was gone out, 
as though a darkness deep and black enough to be 
felt had settled upon her life, and made her almost 
indifferent as to what might next befall. 

And during these months this mental darkness 
never quite left her; it numbed her intellectual fa- 
culties, made her dull and stupid, while the one 
thought and feeling which grew upon her day by 
day was fear of Hilda Kempson, and a desire to get 
away from her presence and influence and from the 
Court. 

The belief in witches, demons, and compacts with 
the Father of Evil has not been routed out of Devon- 
shire by all the enlightenment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Milly Bray believed as firmly as she did in 
her own existeace that Hilda Kempson had sold her 
soul to Satan, and in part payment for the worthless 
commodity he had prospered her in all her wicked 
doings, given her Clovelly Court, and might still be 
prepared to make even greater concessions on her 
behalf. 

Absurd as all this seems to us, it was very real to 
Milly Bray. Only with the direct assistance of 
Satan, she was convinced, could Hilda have poisoned 
her uncle, thrown suspicion of the crime upon poor 
Godfrey, driven Miss Carrie away so that she met 
with her death, and obtained undisputed possession 
of the mansion and the wealth she coveted. 


From such uncanny company Milly was anxious 








to separate herself ; but there was a certain hopeless- 
ness in her mind about it all which made it no matter 
of surprise when Mrs. Kempson refused to let her go, 
and she was too helpless and too unnerved to make 
anything like a determined resistance. 

But the girl changed. Instead of being the most 
light-hearted, merry flirt to be met with for miles 
round, she became silent, subdued; her laugh was 
never heard, a smile rarely crossed her lips, and the 
eyes that had done such mischief to Jacob Searle 
and had made such a deep impression upon Garston 
and Bill Stacey, now forgot their power and magic, 
and refused even one answering glance to all the 
languishing looks directed to her. 

The rosy bloom faded from her cheeks, her figura 
lost its round, plump elasticity, and though her beauty 
did not leave her it changed its character, giving her 
@ refinement and gentleness which great suffering 
but too rarely fails to impart. 

In Mrs. Winstay the girl found a friend, but even 
in her she could not wholly confide ; once she was 
on the point of doing so, but the news of Godfrey 
Sloecombe’s death had frozen up all her impulses at 
the time, and atter she in a measure recovered from 
the shock it was too late, her very interest in the 
matter seeming to have gone. She had indeed 
shrank back into herself; she complained to no one 
and refused all sympathy and consolation. 

She had scarcely hoped to get free from Hilda 
Kempson, but she made the effort as we have seen, 
and failed. Having failed however she resigned her- 
self to circumstances ; she was not indeed possessed 
of energy or strength enough to rebel against the 
overwhelming force of circumstances, and so she 
drifted on, and the Exeter spring assizes were draw- 
ing near, and she would have to attend them as Mrs. 
Searle said “to swear Jacob’s life away.” 

I am afraid Milly had very little compunction as 
far as Jacob Searle was concerned; she fergot all 
about the way in which from sheer idleness and 
pique she had won Jacob's too fiery heart and roused 
his uncontrolable passions ; she remembered only his 
violence to herself and the fact that he had mur- 
dered her lover, the man who was to have been her 
husband, 

Exeter, Tuesday morning, and Northeny as well as 
Castle Street and the other approaches to the castle 
are crowded, for the Assizes are on, and Jacob Searle 
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is to be brought up this day to bé tried for murder 

he doors of the castle or court-house were opened 
at nine o' k, and such a rush was mado by persons 
who had ur before that time assembled outside, 







in a few minutes every corner of the place was 
crammed with a dense mass of people, while crowas 
were waiting outside in the vain hope of getting tn, 


A true bill of wilful murder against Jacob Searle 
had been found by the grand jury, the judges were 
on the bench ; the prisoner in the dock and the jary 
unehallenred by the man standing there to bo tried 
for his life-~were sworn in. ; ‘ 

Pasty, rather than’pale in hue, was the prisoner's 
face, eminding one oft a ‘large lamp of unbaked 
dough, or a yellow grey London fog. 

Sullen and silentas he had been fronrthe moment 
of bisarrest; he steod “in the dock looking at the 
sea of faeespand inthe counties eyes gazing up at 
himyhis own countenance the mostiunmoved and 
apparently the most indifferent of any there. 

Only one spot did Wis eyes bastily retreat from, 
and thatewas the gallery in»which hismether wat, 
and if heshraakat all from the ordes| before him, 
it was watheren her account than his own. 

Tho indictment was read; charging Jacob Searle, 
28; farmer; with the wilful murder of Godfrey S!o0- 
combe, on the High Cliffs, at Wembury, on the 14th 
of October, 18—pand the question asked, “ Guilty 
ov Not Gailty?”’ 

Sileneo in the court. 'The question is repeated, 
buttheprisoner utters netasound. Le refusesto 
plead; and the judge orders'that: a ples of ‘ Not 
Guilty "? shall berecorded for bim. 

He has given no instructions as to his defence, 
and has turned a deaf ear to his mether’s entreaties, 
and the unsolicited advice of friends, for in his own 
heart he believes «nothing ean save him, he has 
killed bis rival,;been- caught in the act, and must 
pay the penalty. 

' Kven the useand necessity ofa trial donot atrike 

livu ; it is onlydengthesing onthis agony, protract- 

the inevitable, but not mitigating itinanywsy, 

s I have said, he had no hope, consequently no 

re, aud’/would have been glad to go tosleep while 

hey settled it all between them, and fixed-the day 
is death. 

One of the barristers engaged for the prosecution 
opened the case, and the first witness called was 
Joseph Spring; who ssid: 

*+ Lam in the coast-guard service, and it’s my beat 
to go from Connor’s Cove to Kemp’s Mill, whieh 
i athe High Cliffs on the way. I'd just met 

luck, whose beat met mine, and was turning 
from him, when we heard a report, and see the 

ofa pistol on the highest point of the cliffs, 
mide our way towards the spot, and could make 

the night was dark, the igure of a man 
holding another in his arms, like a baby Isid across 
them, on the edge of the cliff, and he threw him 
over into the sea before we could get up to him, 
ndowe was afraid to shont for fear he'd fall or 
jump over himself. But when he’d eome back a 

»p or two wo laid hands en him, and we found a 
pistol that had been discharged, and the next mora- 
ing L found a gold watch with the name o: Godfrey 

ecombe engraved inside it, just by the spot where 
the struggle had taken place, We teok the prisoner 
to Plymouth, and left him with the police. I’ve 
eaic all this before ths magistrate,” 

Cross-examined by Dr. Beltram, the barrister en- 
gaged for the defenee, he said: 

“The flesh and report of the pistol was not the 
first thing that Lsaw ; before that there was alight 
like-a match being struck, and the ligat fell upew a 
man'sfaco. It was not the prisoner, Lan ready to 
r; it was a man with a thinner and dark face, 
and he wore a moustache.” 

if it was dark, how could you see one manthrow 
another over the ciiff ?’’ asked the barrister. 

‘* It was light enough for us to seo that; especially 
‘whenour cyes were used to the darkness as onrs 
were,” 

“Did the prisoner say anything when you secured 
Lin: ?” asiced the barrister for the prosecution. 

“No; Uwe not heard the sound of bis voice; ho 
may he dumb for aught I knows-te the contrary.” 

A grim flicker, like a contraction of the muscles, 
rather than a smile, passed ever-the prisoner's face, 
nnd the cross-examination continued : 

“Are yon ready to swear that, on’ the dark night 
of the fourteenth of Octoder last, you were able to 
seo One MAL throw «nother ovor the cliff into the sea, 
aud that the man that did this was. the prisoner at 
the bar?” 

“* Yes.’’ 

oi And did you keep your eye on the mamwho did 
this. until you, as you supposed, eaptared him ?” 

oat I did, and it wasn’t easy ; for when he’d thrown 
the man over he went on his hands and knees: to 
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lean over the edge of the cliff, and try to look down, 
or listen, but I never lost sight of him.”’ 

“*Batwhatomakesr you any that the-watch you 
found the nextday belonged’ to the mau'whom you 
supposed to te murdered ?’’ 

“* Ddidw’ tany ib belonged: to -him, but I found it 
within wyardor two of the t where the shot was 
fired thenightbefere. Lord blesy you, sir, I doesn’t 
wahttouwears mai’s life-away. I never saw the 
prisoneryor thoanan that’s dead, before that night, 
and I’ve nocmalice against ¢ither.”’ 

‘Youre forgetting»where you ate ; you can go 
down.” 

And the min left the witness-bex. 

Job Luek, his fellow const-guardsman, was called, 
and gave very nearly the same testimony. 

Then thé two devectives*who' had visited Nether- 
cliffoygave their ovidence, and predaced tho pistol 
foundon the High Cliffs, whieh had been discharged, 
atid bore the name of Jacob Searle engraved on it, 
an the ballevand cartridges they had foun with the 
correspondisg pistel, in the prisontr s'reom. 

Flitherto the evidence as to’ the identity: of the 
prisoner-with the man whohad ‘fired the-pistobwas 
pretty “well concluded, but ~the identityeof* the 
murderé] aman-aad motive for the crimewere alike 
doubtful, sand® theso-who were in favour of Jacob 
Benrle began to be hopeful, bat his mother never 
lifted her bead, and’ her heart» sank »still mere 
heavily whenshe hear the name called of “ Milli- 
cont Bray.” 

“ Ifshe’'donly kept. away ; if she shad only died 
before thisiday,’” she almost hissed between “her 


teeth, “any bey*would have becn saved ;:mow hevis | 


lost.’’ 

As for the prisoner,;;when ‘the witneasseame into 
the box, his face flushed, and he trembled so that 
hovwas obliged. to grasp the bar in frontoof the 
dock, or ho musi have fallon. 

He soon recovered himself, however, though»he 


deaned heavily-against the barpadhe listened-co. the 


onee familiar voice, heéd!ess/ of: the factethat «hor 
words conveyed the most bitterand positive evidence 
against bim. 





CHAPTER XXTII. 
IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


APPzARANCES go 8 long way even ina court of 
law where a man’s life hangs in the balance, and 
though Miily Bray did not knew this, and was too 
stunned and crushed to care about the subject, her 
inistress, Hilda Kempson, was quite aware of the 
fact and had come to Exeter with her maid to be 
present at the trial. 

Not that the mistress of Olovelly would be more 
than a spectator, but her very presence weuld, she 
felt, bes check upon the girl’s tongne,and would 
also, a8 showing tho regard in which she-was held 
give weight to her evidence. 

Very delicate, tender, and refined » Milly’ Bray 
looked as with nervous steps she entered the wituess- 
box, 

Her black bonnet—for she was in deep mourning 
—threw into contrast her bright brewn hair, dark 
blue eyes, and clear trarsparent complexion threugh 
which the blue veins: showed on the temples, and 
only the most delicate and fluctuating rose-tint ap- 
peared upen her cheeks. 

Certainly Milly Bray was looking this morning far 
more beautiful than she had ever done in her life 
before, a cireumstance that might bean exeuse for 
the prisoner’s jealonsy and: crime, but-was searcely 
likely to help him in. avoiding the consequences of 
it; for, say what-wowill about beauty being bat 
skin deep, a bedy-cf men-will always find it more 
diffienlt to be.harsh in their judgment upen a pretiy 
and modest woman, than upon.one equally.modest 
but lacking the other’s charms, 

She was very nervous, and when the oath -was 
administered and she was sworn to tell the truth, 
thewhole truth, and nothiag but. the truth, she 
trembled visibly, and’ Hild» Kempson, who watehéd 
her, felé that ber own carefully built house ef cards 
mightina breath be toppled to the ground, and her 
own condition might net be much better than that of 
dacob Searle. " 

But Milly recovered herself and herself-possession 
when eld. to-look atthe prisoneratthebar. ©The 
memory of her wrongeat his hands quite obliterated 
fd idea of any possible injury she might have.done 

im, 

Bat for him she might have been a happy: woman, 
looking ferward to spending the rest of her life. with 
the man she had so deanly lovéd ; now, husbandless 
and childless, a«widew iu heart if not in name, she 
must live on through theyears that were befere her, 
with no hope. but that they-would: be few: and the 
end not far distant, 


These thoughts stung her as she thas stood not to 


> 


vindictiveness, but to a determination to hide 
nothing for his benefit and tomake no effort to save 
him. 

Her voice sounded strange” to herself as she re- 
plied that she did know the»prisoner ; but it grew 
more familiar as she teld the story of his viclent 
love, his attempted vielence»and threat to shoot the 
dog Baltic and herself jastas Sloecombecame to the 
rescue, 

Here she broke down ; momory-was*too much for 
her, and it was a few minutes*before’ she could re- 
sume her story, whilo-the prisoner's eyos feasted 
upon her face, forgetfubof everything» but of her dear 
presence. 

His face darkened, however,was*she described her 
meeting with herloverain thd Rosé Bower at Olévelly: 
Their partiag-at-acminite ortwomrpast-temand his 

-telling herthat-a boatwas totskehim from Connor's 
Oove at eleven o'eloekito the “ Curlew,’’ bound for 
New Zealand, andhehad no time to-tlese. 

‘« Was he™to “come “back /forryou,”’ asked the 
jadge. : 

‘Noy my lord ; Ipwasto'gooutto him as soon as 
he sent for mo.”’ 

‘¢ And you would have gone ?”’ 

© Yes;nny-lerd.” 

"Pheprisoner's head sunk upon his breast-and ho 
fell downin «fit, théfirst timehe kad givem positive 
p sigm of “feshingpwhile there “was a shriek from the 
gatieryyand thew reweat round that-hisamother 
 tad-gone Since vi ent hysterics. 
¢As for! Hilda *Kempson,: she “began ‘to --breatho 
freety) the point she moat eseeméd to have 
peor parsed over in safety, 
‘Bat “Milly's ordealbwas-not to be passed ovor so 


‘ Brown hadtaken unusual earain hunt- 
iogenpallthatho could-ahont the girl, the result 
pooingpeat in*his opinion she-was*worso than the 
»primener, and the barrister for the defence had been 
unddeneg usintedrwithall thatcould be termed facts 
pave dwt h muck that-was merely surmise. 

“Yow were very intimate-with the prisoner at ono 
Ptimeywere’yousmot?’asked Dr. Beltram, for the 

defeac 


e. 

** | kwew him very well.’’ 

“ Bat you used to go to his house a great deal ?” 

*Tused te go to Nethercliffe to see his mother.”’ 

** And you used to make yourself quite at home, 
and take part in auy merrymakings ?” 

ie fa 

“And the prisoner usually walked back to 
Clovelly Court with you; didn’t he?’’ 

“* Very often.” 

‘Of course he only did that»because you were 
bis mother’s friend?” 

‘*T suppose he did itto please himself,” growing 
rather uncomfortable. 

“We will suppose-so ;-and did it never occur to 
you, Miss Bray—you are on your oath mind—thas 
something moré than more friendship, and a desire 
to be polite to his. mother’s friend, was..the cause of 
the prisener’s attentions to you ?”” 

‘© 'Yes,’’ with reluctance. 

“Aud you encouraged that idea and those atton- 
tions.”’ 

** Yes,” the girls fair face now being’ flashed, and 
her eyes downeast. 

“ And you hoped that. he would one day ask you 
to be his wife.” 

“No, Ldid- nob hope it,’ and the small bead was 
raised with something like defiance. 

‘“Well, we willsay you expeote. it. then ?’’ 

‘| shenght he.might do so,” with: a sigh, and 
another lapse into depression, “and I wished to 
keep him from doipg so.” 

“ And what atep did you take to prevent his pro- 
posing to you,” 

«I stayed away from thé farm.’’ 

“When was this ?’’ 

‘© About the middle of September,”’ 

‘And why at that time?” 

“He had tried to kissme,-and' I thought I had 
detter pub a step toit.” 

‘* Then, Miss Bray; you do draw a line at kissing.” 

“Sir!” and Milly’s eyes, which seemedvas though 
they would never. blase again, flashed. : 

“I thiak, brother,’ here: interposed..the judge, 
“that yeu nesdn’task such a question.” 

‘* Perden, my lud, I censider myself the best judge 
of my client’s interest, and I must. repeat my 
question : you draw a line at kisslag,; Miss Bray ?” 

“ T don’t undeorstan? what you meam by a line.” 

** Well, never anind, «wowill'come’ back’to that 
again. You have~admitted that ‘yeu went to 
Netherciiffe, the prisoner's heuse, very frequently, 
and you expected he would. propose: to-you; now 
what objection had you to his deing se,” 

‘* I didn’t-want.to.marry- him.” 

“ Why ? wasn’t. he richenoygh ?’’ 

“Oh, yes! it was.not that.” 

“He would hare been a very good match for you, 
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as fat a8 money'and ‘position wets, would he'noi?” 

** Pg upos0'so,” 

“* Wid you'never veimly consider ‘the matter bver 
from’ that'point of view ? «I must remind you!asain 
you are on your oath.”’ 

‘S¥es,”*with's ‘shiver-of)pain, ‘ bub I’¢ouldn’t 
marry him; T loved somebady elne, ’\ and-she hid! her 
= im her hands, trembling with Wut half-repredsed 
bobs. 

‘*Is this neeestary; brother ?’” asked the judge. 

‘ ¥es, my lud, I vegret to say. itis.” 

Then to the wittess : 3 

‘*T am sorry to have.'to press such questions, but 
you must asswenme ; who were you in love with ?”’ 

“ Godfrey Sloecombe,’the man that he murdered,” 
pointing, to the prisoner. 

* And did Godfrey Sloccombe-know of: your love 
for him ?”’ 

** No,” 

“Then you wanted to punish one man '|for 
anotber’s indifference,” , 

* It wasn’t punishment. Ithonght I should iget 
over it; I liked Jacob Searle, and if he hadn’tibe- 
haved to'me as he did, and Godfrey hadn’t come 
back, I should perhaps havé made up my mind to 
marry him.’’ 

Heré the prisoner gromned and hid his face 
hands; itwas the first’ sound he had uttered, 

‘*Bat you siid some time ago that’ you “wouldn't 
let him‘ kiss*you.” 

“"No, “because I ‘hiftin’t’ mide“up wy mind, it 
wasn’t that Tvexpected Godfrey*back apnin, but I 
kuew"if ITe¢ him kiss’me! Icouldn’ t draw tiack.”’ 

**But you know you gave the prisoner’'every 
reason to suppose that’ you were readily and willing 
to marry him, whether*you'would let hint kiss yeu 
or net.” 

“Indeed Tdid not ; daughing’ ‘and’ talking ‘in a 
friendly’ way ten’ ¢/saying-you'll marry a man.”’ 

* Still you flirtedowith the prisoner ?” 

“ Perbape Idid !*butas PD gsid, if he: hadn’t be- 
haved ag he/did, } migh have married: hiw,”’ 

** You mean the last:time -hevwalked ‘with: you 
from Netheretifie; but den’> you think you Uxagre- 
reted thate Miss Brayyandgot frightened for nothing ? 
A girlbwho refuses her dlovor a single «kiss ‘is wpt! to 
get alarmed if he insists upomstaking it.’’ 

Milly breathed: 4-sigh of relief ;-she did. not want 
te go into all. the horrible details-ef that:scene! in 
Clovelly Park, the veryrmemory of which made her 
shudder, and:.she replied: 

‘<7 owas. frightened, and. girl .deesn’t-want! to 
marry aman who frightens her.” 

‘* Them, yeu don’t.think you are to blame for your 
treatment.of the prisoner ?” 

‘* No, Ldon’t.” 

* You say that Godfrey, Sloecombe ‘left you at a 
few minutes past ten to walk to Connor’s Cove, 'to 
go on beard the ‘Curlew,’ bound for New Zealaad. 
How de you.knew. he did not reach it ?” 

“The ship was. telegraphed from the Capo; his 
Inggage was on board, ‘bué the ship had sailed with- 
out him,” 

‘Let me see; allthis happened on the night titat 
Sir Jehn Carew died, and Godfrey Sloecombe was 
supposed to have a haud init, wasn’t he ?”’ 

Here Milda Kempsom began ‘to grow nervdus 
again. 

a Yes ; poople said so because he was in tho neigh- 
pourheod ; but he néver enteréd the Court shat day. 
I asked hin in the morning if*he was going to see 
Sir John, but he-said *No.’ The eld geatiewan was 
very fond of him, and it-would grieve him te know 
he was going so far away; bat he'd write’ te him 
when he was*aéttléd in ‘New ‘Zealand. “He helped 
me imat the windéw, -but'he never steppdd insite 
the-house that day.” 

** You had no'reason'to suppose that tho prisoner 
wos aware of yourappoiitment'with’ your lover that 
might A 


” 


inthis 


aie Or that he was likely: tomeet him?” 

‘*No; I.whouldn’s have*been comfortable if I'd 
thewght it.” 

*\Youosm go down.” 

A ‘permission | Miliy:quickly availed: herself Of, 
earnestly hoping sho would notybe reeal 

The ose forsthe de ence was »very: weak frem ithe 
commencement, and Jacob Searle's ebstinates:lonce 
roade it still’ moresu: still, there were:many techni 
cal-peints wpon which itwas hoped by bis friends he 
might be.acqaitted. 

First, he was iudicted for) the: wilful murder ‘of 
Gedfrey Gioecombe, and unless the identity of tie 
miasingenan with the #vecretary of the late'Sir Jobn 
Carew icould be proved -to- the satisfaction ef vhe 
jury, no verdict couldvbe givemegainst him. 

Aguin, it hasbeen’ considered a rule in English 
law that no person shall ‘be convieted of murder 
uslecs the body of the deceased has-been fonnd, and 
Dr} Beltram urged: this «point ‘with great eloquence, 





citing imtenverst! men whohad heen execdt ed for 

thesapposed murder of a pertott who yeats after had 
cémebackalive, entreating the jury not’ to"ednummit 
so greatnuinjustite ‘in’ this case. 

True, 'the'body of the man’ suppdsed' to herve been 
thrown over thecliff' had not been found, but they 
had no proof the man was killed before being thrown 
into the sea; nor: that ho was atthe presenbmomont 


He'might have failen.on a‘ledge of roek, and‘ go! 
away in the morning, a boat might have picked him 
up, hundreds of things might have happened to save 
him, but he grayed the jury not-to take away a ‘life 
which they could never restore, as a ‘penalty! for 
a crimé which they had no positive proof of*béing 
committed. 

Of the conduct of the young woman who''had by 
her own rostless vanity and love of-admiration at 
any cost to another, driven the prisomer at the ‘baz 
to madness by herarts xnd coquettry; and affectation 
of prudery, he should say mothing; that: stueh 
women had stolen men’s senses and driven them to 
crime histery gave us examples of, therefore this was 
no solitary exception, but such a ono onght to be 
held up as a warning to mén as being more danger- 
ous that the péstilenco or sword. 

But for this woman that’ happy home at Nether- 
cliffe woul havo been undisturbed, ths prisoner ht 
the bar would be réspected and honoured by all who 
knew him,.and the fato of .the,»man whem this 
woman ‘professéd to love, would not give anxiety to 
anyone. 

teprayed the jury to:consider the eiroumstances 
of the case, the great provocation to’ violence, the 
great doubtas to the «flairtbeing anything more than 
a fight between two rivalsfor the favour ofa fickle 
woman, the absence of proofas to the man in ques- 
tion being Gedfrey Sleecombe, orias:to bis death, 
and! te give the-only verdict! possible in accordance 
with their conscience and their oatlis, one of ‘* Not 
Guilty,” 

The learned counsel sat down amid great applause, 
which wos instantly subdued. ‘Pue court adjourned 
till the following morning, and Milly wont baek with 
her. mistress to the hotel, followed by crowds eaper 
to see her, and puzzled in her own’ mind as to. liow 
she had become such a monster'of\iniquity, 
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POOR POLLY. 


Wo ean think of aparretas of an ordinary bird? 
Of-course, it canbe classified,in -a musetim, and 
epoken of -as a ‘*tvepical climbing bird of -briiliant 
eoieur’’ in-a dictionary ;! but after some! acquaint- 
ance with one of them, one aaturallyadds to tivis fu- 
scription: “ genud Gieud.”’ 

The, parrot is much amore fiendish ‘than a monkpy. 
There is:a-pitiful something about avmonkey ‘that 
disarms our resentment ;.but who could nut hate a 
large, impudent ‘parrot, with its Oniental: plumage 
aud beak, as, clinging to the bars of its eage, it doéks 
sideways ‘at the world withent,-and «says: “* Poor 
Poliy, Poor Polly,’ ”-iu glieimose hy pocrisival way ima. 
gipable? 

There are people who-believe that they have mace 
parrets fond of them. Poor, mistaken -souls! A 
parrot is. not even fond of its young—at'leass I don’t 
believe it is. Who ever eaw>a maternal -parrot 
ninisteriug to its offspring ? I-can’t imagine a parrot 
sitting en itseggs. It weuld strely-leave the nest 
perpetuaily to haug itseliap somewhere; and let the 
eggs: addle. 

A parrot. is naturally evil. If you teach it-any- 
thing worts easing, it-croaks.anintelligibly. I=f you 
say good words tu it, ivis mute, or suupidiy pretends 
to think you want-it to repeat ‘* Poor Polly.” 

But, let some wicked persumuse an oath in its hear. 
ing, or det w mischievous word be breathed near its 
cage, and it bas itv pat, and never.more forgers'it. 
Profanity, in fact, is a -parrot’s chief accompish- 


Pallins which they have’ transcended the’ re 





ment; and when you hear it muttering to itabli 
between its beaks, you'may be-stre it:isepracticing 
something dreadfy}, to’bring out when you have 
company. 

‘The worst enfant terrible that‘ever went un- 
whipped is not so bad as a parrot. 

One of these fiendish birds having heard its:mis- 
tress say of a'certain guest: “Oh,dear! what did 
she come for?” walked into the rvom ard repeated 
theexelamation to such effect that the visitor de- 
partedinanger, Another saluted a frequent visitor 
with: “Oh, dear ! come. to tea, of course!” sin exact 
imitation of its mistress. Anything yom would om t 
have repeated it repeats, anu the more youpetit the 
oftener it bites you, 

In fact, the: parrot is,in my opiniog, the missing | § 
link between men-aud demons, M.K. D. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Mavpb sprang up and followed Mre.-Pemberton. 
When they'réached the upper chamber where 
lady’ was'to sleep'she begged Ellen to permit the 
child to share her bed. 

Ellen “demurred, objected, feared’ Sylvia woull 
trouble’ her, ke. j but the lady drew the child within 
l 
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her a¥ms, and Bilen, with many cantions to ‘the li: 
girl not to be troublesome consetrted that’she shou 
stay, and bidding them’ pood-niyht, left the ro 
Mwuud ligitted her from the eliamber and closed the 
dvor after her. 

Mrs. Pembertow held out Her arms, ‘saying : 

‘Come to me, my child, my little love.” 

And when Mand ‘crept to’ her! bosom,’ embracin +: 
her; shewaid : 

Tittle’ onejdo you-know "what brought moe 
the'wry from Ooverdale Hall hitwer tomigit. ; 
it’was''to”* stay with vou, ‘to credle yow in’omy arm 
for this’one wight. Livrleone, tellime why I love 
you'so, Tell me'whae youwtbhink is the reason w 
[ love you so, for children are in some things wi: 
beeauss they ure truer ‘than'men and wonren. ‘| 
me, Maud; ‘tell me why I love you so!” 

*Oh, I wish I knew, lady; but isu’t it beeause | 
love you'so?” 

* But, darling, I did not come here only to—to 
sitisfy ‘my! selfish love 'df you. «I came todo \ 
good. * I'want ‘you’ toegrow up'to be: a good, wise 
woran ; fair end good; and wise. And yon ban ge: 
coivisin you. Alb yesterday I spent in sek 
and classifying books’ for you; and preparing a writ- 
ten plan for your studies. JT will* send them over to 
morrow, love. ‘Aad youwill follow my plan, aud 
educate yourself while bam gone, Youwill have vo 
teachers, bittls one, “No matter for that+nom r 
atiall, “eachers;wheu they are good ones! are il 
enongh for the stapidiand the slothfal, buts reme 
ber this, that the: greatebt; the ‘wisest, vie best 
and women have been .self-educated at ‘last; 
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world have been soif-achievements, einem 
love, that all that is good may be learucd of ene’ 
golf, and all thats beet of Him.” 

‘Tredady paused a little whilepand then-eald: 

‘*But lmust not‘ keep you ap, darling. Go 
get your night clothes, and werwill go to bed,” 

Maud went and ‘got\her little cambric 
Mrs. Petmberton, with her ‘own:igentle hands, an- 
dvdssed the child;and put ther nivht clotireson 
Yhen they knelt ‘together-—tho lud y'with “her a 
clasped around the child’s peck—said their eveni 
prayer, and retired to bed, 

Muud tay aloug time im a’silent, blissful 
trance before sie fell sweet yasleep, upon the lad; 
bosom, half dreaming. Sie ‘mesoled: closer to t: 
loved forw, murmuriag : 

“Mother—dear mother!’ and woke the lady jut 
ascho herself relapsed again tato avsownd, dream 
sleep. 

And Mrs, Pemberton ‘felt ‘not! sare whether 
had dreamed or heard the child call her “mothe: 

It was then woar day,and! tie family below st 
wereastir. And soonmafter Maus lovely eyes ov 
cainly, aud sintled npon her‘angel, asin her it 
sheicatled Mrs. Pomberton, ‘They botlyaruse, 
began to prepare their morning toilet. Aud aga 
thedady puto all her clothes'‘and' cum bed and cur 
her beautiful hair. 

And by the'time both were realy, Eifon sent 
theuto come ‘down ¢o tteakfast. And'when t) 
went beiow Elien, Falconer, and two'of thewerva 
were in the room, and the charm of theimprivacy 
broken, 

Elen came between them with wellsmoantadmor 
tions to the child to’ behave drereelf, and hot to 
troublesome. 

Aud Falconer, when he eould get a chante, 
hisesisterjand-wtriepered toner: 

“ Bor goodnesssak edo notbe soimueh like'a Lic 
spaniel to the greav lady.” 

When breakfast ‘was over, “Mrs. Pemberton’s 
Andalnsien and Bijen’s mountain pony were ‘esddle | 
and brongbt round to the ‘vouageyare, 
stood owaiting, in charge of« the groom, wutte 
ladies »repared for their ride. 
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Bareven after thoy'were quite re 


2, Permberton ‘still lingered » I ‘ 
Behrens ng to Ellen,-and caressing tue head vf 


1, whoreat at her foe! t. 
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The child, though her heart was swollen, and ready 
to burst with grief, behaved like a little heroine, 
sitting at the lady’s feet, calm andstill. Presently 
sho slipped away. ? 

Aiter a little while Mrs. Pemberton, tired of wait- 
ing for her return, and feeling the necessity of de- 
parting, rose to go. 

She went to the cottage window and looked round 
the yard, and not seciug the little girl anywhere, 
she inguired where she was, and requested she should 
be sent for. 

Ellen rose, and went and opened the kitchen door. 
Seeing no one there but Len, she called him, told 
him to go and find Sylvia, and tell her to come ia 
directly, for they were ina hurry to go. 

He found her at the back of the cottage, sitting 
with her head propped upon her hands in her lap, 
and sobbing convulsiveiy. 

Len asked her what was the matter. She only 
shook her head, and broke out sobbing afresh. He 
told her that Mrs. Pemberton was going, and was 
waiting to take leave of her, and begged her to come 
into the house, 

Then she answered through her sobs: 

“| know it, I know it; that’s why I can’t help 
crying. Llove her so; but I don’t want her to see 
me crying ; just please to wait a minute. There now, 
I will go in,”’ she said, repressing her sobs, wiping 
ber eyes, and rising to go into the house. 

When they re-entered the cottage Mrs. Pemberton 
called the little girl to her, marked the traces of re- 
cent tears upon her pale cheeks, aud saw them ready 
to burst forth again, but she also observed and re- 
spected her efforts to repress them, and forbade to 
take any further notice, lest she should overthrow 
her fragile self-control. 

She took her by the hand, charged her to remember 
all she had said to her, to study the books she should 
send to her according to the system laid down, and 
to grow up a fair, nice, good girl. Then the lady 
took thechild in her arms in a last embrace, and 
turned and leit the house, 

Ellen lingered a moment behind, giving some last 
directions about the care of the house, then she, too, 
mounted, and the little party set forth, 

Maud, left alone in the cottage, threw herself 
down upon the carpet, and rolling over on her face, 
gave way to all her childish sorrow. 

She had remained so, weeping and sobbing, for 
some time, when the kitchen door opened. Len 
came in slowly, aud stooping over her to raise her, 
said: 

* Come, Miss Sylvia; don’t take on so, Let you 
an’ me go an’ gather some wild strawberries.” 

‘* No—no, I don’t care a bit about strawberries, I 
don’t care for anything in the world, now she is 
gone. Lloved herso. Oh, Lloved her so! I shall 
never see her again; no, never,’’ cried Maud, roll- 
ing and sobbing. ‘*Oh,a year--a year. It is ever- 
lasting! It will never come to an end! A year. 
Oh, and this is only the first day. I shall never, 
pever see her again.”’ 

Nature best provides consolation. She provides 
re-action for action, and after the child’sa storm of 
tears and sobs expended itself, she became calmer, 
took ber book, and sat down to study. 

Later in the afternoon Ellen returned. She was 
attended by a mounted groom from Coverdale Hall, 
who brought upon the horse before him a large 
packet from Mrs. Pemberton to Sylvia, 

There were books and prints, a box of drawing 
materials, and a little furnished writing desk. And 
as much as she was pleased at the presents, they 
made Maud weep the more~weep to think that for 
a moment she could take pleasure in anything now 
that Mrs, Pemberton was gone. 

Neither Ellen nor old Maiian had any patience 
with hersorrow. They scolced her well for it, and 
thought that they were doing right. When night 
came she was sent early te bed, and, exhausted by 
the grief and excitement of tho day, she fell intoa 
sound sleep. 

In the morning she awoke with s vague, doll 
sense of soirow. Aud soon she recollected why it 
was that ber heart was so heavy. ; 

She had parted from Mrs. Pemberton—parted 
from a beautiful angel of her life—the lady was 
going to cross the sea, and she would not see her 
again fora long, lopg year; that seemed for ever. 
Would not see her again. An intense, irresistible 
ee - 80 “S aa of her heart, and it 
created @ hope. Suddenly across her despair 
flash of hope like an inspiration. pial rt 

It was possible to see her once, once more before 
she should go. Yes—to-day, it was possible to see 
her once more. To-morrow it would be impossible. 
To-day was her last day at home. To-morrow she 
would be on her journey, 


Maud, quick ag thought, took her resolution that 


she would see her beloved lady once again, and 
that she would see her that very morning. That 
was the one bright light in her near future, 
and it lighted up all the darkness beyond. She 
sprang out of bed, washed and dressed hastily. 

Then she took her book, quickly committed her 
daily lessons to memory, and then went down to 
breakfast. Her face was so full of a new cheerful- 
ness, that Ellen verily thought it was the effect of 
the rallying they had givenher the evening before, 
and congratulated themselves accordingly. After 
breakfast she begged Ellen to hear her lessons, 
because she wished to go out, and take a walk, 
and Ellen complied and praised her diligence. And 
then Maud put her books away, took her bonnet, 
and started on her visit. 

Maud took the bridle path up the course of the 
stream. She followed it where it wound down into 
the wooded valley below, and through the shadowy 
forest, to the second range of mountains that en- 
circled Coverdale Hall. 

She passed the place where she had once met 
Mrs. Pemberton and Honoria, and still pursuing the 
bridle path until she reached about half the distance 
up, where she lost her way in the labyrinth of in- 
tersecting paths, where we must leave her for the 
present. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THAT morning Mrs. Pemberton had arisen early 
to complete her final preparation for the journey. 
She had purposed to go in the course of the day, to 
make a few purchases. 

Richard Pemberton had taken an early walk, 
leaving directions with his wife to call for him on 
her return from the village. 

About the middle of the afternoon Mrs. Pember- 
ton ordered her carriage, and drove over to the 
Village. And having completed her purchases, she 
set out on her return home. 

An hour’s drive down the declivity through the 
valley below brought them to the barrier around 
the hollow. And about half way up the ascent, they 
reached the fork of the road, were it led on the right 
down to the Hall. 

Here Mrs, Pemberton pulled the check-string, and 

ordered the coachman to turn to the left, that they 
might take up his master, and bring him home to 
— And the horses’ heads were turned accord- 
ingly, 
This road led through a very fine growth of open 
wood on the mountain side where a great deal of 
werk of improvements was going on; wood cutters 
were levelling trees, and trimming their huge trunks ; 
other labourers were lading carts, and others driv- 
ing them off towards a mill turned by a mountain 
stream, 2 little further down the road. 

Mrs. Pemberton’s carriage was an open one, atid so 
they drove through the obstructions of the road. She 
looked with pleasure upon the energetic, enterpris- 
ing labourers—pleasure alloyed byregreta for the 
fall of the kingly trees, 

About a quarter of a mile farther down the road 
they came in sight of the new mill, piles of unhewn 
logs stood about everywhere, but the newly-laden 
carts had not yet come, and the scenery was solitary, 
and the mill was silent. 

Mrs. Pemberton wae glad that it was so for the 
sake of the horses, and her own safety. 

The coachman reined up the horses for a moment, 
to prepare to take the short tura that led down the 
mountain side to the foot of the stone works. But 
as he passed, and before he could bring his horses 
round to make the turn desired, the machinery of 
the mill was suddenly set in motion from within, 
and maddened by the terrific noise, the horses 
bounded forward, and ran furiously down the road 
to the fearful “ groove.’’ 

“Hold hard! hold hard, Henry! If they enter 
the groove we shall be dashed to pieces,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pemberton, springing forward with the impulse 
of seizing the reins, and adding her own strength 
to arrest their fatal speed. 

“‘ Sit still, mistress. No, don’t jump out. If the 
gate is shut we ure safe.’’ 

“Avndif it is open we are lost,’’ exclaimed the 
lady, sinking bick, and covering her eyes with both 
hands, as they were hauled into the fata! groove, 

For a moment she sat thus, then dropped her 
ag and opened her eycs to meet death in the 

ace, 

The carriage was plunging, heaving, bounding 
and rebounding, as the maddened horses fled furi- 
ously along a narrow, straight road, 

At the extremity of this was a gate, catching with 
& Strong spring. But the gate was now open, and 
nothing was seev but the open sky beyond—nothing 





with terror, the coachman threw up the reins, 
leaped from the carriage, fell, and was trampled to 
death by the horses in their frenzied flight towards 
destruction. Pale, cold, and still as marble, sat the 
lady. j 

For one agonising moment this vision of sudden 
death swam before her fading sight and then—ah, 
then along the ridge stretching from the left was 
seen the form of a little girl—a mere child—flying 
towards the gate—she clanged it to, she had saved 
Mrs. Pemberton and now she dropped out o jsight. 
Mrs. Pemberton had recognised Maud with a thrill 
of terror, joy, and anguish. 

At another moment the sudden deliverance from 
impending death would have overwhelmed her—she 
must have swooned, but now an intense agony of 
anxiety strung every nerve up to its severest 
tension, 

Where was the child? Wasshe killed ? Oh heaven 
wasshekilled? Had the child met the death she bad 
saved the lady from? In single moment all these 
questions pierced the lady’s heart, while the horses, 
suddenly arrested in their flight, were plunging, and 
then men were seen running towards the carriage. 
They reached it, the foremost ones seized the reins 
and controlled the struggling horses. Mrs. Pember- 
ton sprang out, exclaiming breathlessly : , 

‘My heavens, the child—the child—is she, is 
she——.” She dared not ask if she was killed. 

But at this instant Richard Pemberton himself was 
seen ascending the ridge, bearing the white-robed 
—_ of the child in his arms, Augusta ran towards 

im. 

“ The child—oh Heaven, is she—is she—dead ?” 

The lady almost wailed out this last dreadful 
word—for the child lay across Richard Pemberton’s 
arms with the head and limbs drooping. 

“I do not know—she has had a dreadful fall. Be 
calm, Augusta, my dear wife, be calm if you wish to 
do any good,’’ said Richard Pemberton, but even his 
had the pale, firm, set look that it ever wore in 
moments of great suffering. 

‘* T have started a man on horseback for a physi- 
cian. We must get her to the Hall as quickly and 
easily as possible, Isthe carriage in a condition to 
convey her thither ?”’ 

“ Yes, the carriage is uninjured—but I am afraid 
Henry is very much hurt. He attempted to jump 
from his seat and was run over.” 

“Good heaven! Hore, Dawkins, take two or 
three men, hasten up the road to the assistance of 
our coachman who has been injured, and tell those 
lads to hasten and turn the carriage round. Oome,” 
said Richard Pemberton, leading the way and stiid- 
ing onwards towards the carriage, “get in Augusta, 
aud I'll put ber ia your lap ”’ 

The lady entered the carriage and received the 
form of the child in ber arms. 

Richard Pemberton entered and sat beside her and 
they were driven slowly towards the Hall. The 
distance was short. During the drive Richard Pem- 
berton told his wife that he had been sucdealy 
startled by the voice of a child crying to them to 
hasten up and help someone or something they could 
not hear very well—and at the same moment 
he had caught sight of the child flying towards the 
open gate, which she reached, shut with a violent 
clang, and then, thrown back by the impetus, she 
had fallen to the ledge below. He ran and raised her 
up in his arms, sent men to hurry up the ridge to see 
what was the matter and followed with the form of 
the little girl. 

By the time Richard Pemberton had given 
Augusta these particulars, the carriage had reached 
Coverdale Hall, the child was lifted out, carried in, 
and placed upon a bed, where she lay insensible and 
placid like a beautiful broken lily. 

Mr. Pemberton got his lancet, stripped up. her 
sleeve, and opened a vein. 

As the blood began to flow, she unclosed her 
gentle eyes, and as sense and memory slowly re- 
turned, she turned her glances inquiringly roand the 
room, and fivally fixed them upon the face of Richard 
Pemberton just as he finished binding up her arm. 
Her sweet eyes were gazing in his face, her sweet 
lips murmuring something to hisear. He stooped 
down to listen: 

“ The lady—oh, is the lady safe?” 

“Safe, my angel child!’’ said Mrs. Pemberton, 
overwhelmed by emotion, and coming and bending 
over the little broken form. 

The child smiled, and attempted to raise both 
arms to clasp round the Jady’s neck, but she dropped 
them, and a convulsion of agony passed over her 
face, yet she uttered no cry. 

And soon she fixed her beautiful eyes upon the 
lady’s face and muymured: 

** Mother—mother!”’ 

“T am your mother, my best, dearest child, I 





felt but the precipice—the death below. Delirious 





am your mother, I will be your mother, 
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The slow, heavy step of the old family physician 
was heard upon the stairs, and a moment or two 
after the chamber door was thrown open by a ser- 
vant, who preceded him, and Doctor Harvey entered. 
He was a large, ponderous old gentleman, whose 
benignant countenance expressed all the genial 
humor which his long acquaintance with sickness 
and suffering had not been able to cloud, 

He advanced into the room, and Richard Pember- 
ton rose and came forward to meet him, explained 
to him the accident that had happened to the littte 
girl, and conducted him to her bedside. 


(To be Continued.) 





YOUR FUTURE HUSBAND. 


Ir you desire to know what your future husband 
will look like, go to your looking-glass and look at 
yourself. If you see reflected there a short, yee 
person, he will probably be tall and thin. If the 
evyee that meet yours are blue, his will very likely be 
black or brown, If your mouth is small, his will be 
large. If you have a pretty nez retroussé (free 
translation, “a turned-up nose,”) his will be of the 
Roman order, 

It you have light hair, you may hope for raven 
tresses and jetty moustache for him, If you are one 
of the pale and colourless folk, your “‘ future’ may be 
a veritable Rufus, sanguine of lock and whisker. 
And if from the mirror there peeps at you a brunette, 
then expect to meet, one day, another half to your 
soul whose locks are of the palest yellow, and whose 
eyes are blue, 

You can tell your fortune, as to this, without the 
aid of any sorcerer. 

The man whom fate has set apart for you is, 
probably, one who is physically, at least, a com- 
plete contrast to yourself, and if you do not marry 
hi:n, it will be because there is a mistake some- 
where, 


HIS EVIL GENIUS. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Tue person who had entered shook his head and 
answered, but I could distinguish no sound. 

Then again my father spoke, distinctly in his own 
usual cheery voice, “ Ah! my boy, here you are at 
last ; but too late—too late! Why couldn’t your 
mother come tome? Heaven bless and keep you 
both. Good-bye;’’ and I saw him just as clearly 
as I see you now before me, fall back upon his 
pillow—dead ! 

Except as to the form and position on the mantel- 
piece of the clock which I have mentioned, I re- 
tained scarcely more than the vaguest idea, either as 
to the arrangement or the general appearance of 
the chamber itself in which that fatal scene took 
place; but I bad not from the very first, the 
slightest doubt of its actual reality, and there were 
only two points which at all puzzled me, or the 
least inclined me to explain what I had seen, by 
attributing it tothe mere allusion of an ordinary 
dream. 

I thought that it was strange and improbable that 
my poor father, being surrounded as I supposed 
him to be entirely by French people, should address 
them in such plain English as had distinctly sounded 
in my ears; and, in the next place, I did not under- 
stand how he should be aware, as by his last words 
he certainly seemed tobe, that I only was coming 
to him alone, without my mother, whom he would 
naturally be expecting. 

Taraxacum volunteered to come on with me to 
Abbeville, if I would allow him, and, as we should 
have some three or four hours to spend in Paris, 
said he should insist upon my turning regularly 
into bed, ata very quiet hotel which he could highly 
recommend, 

** Aoywhere you like,” I said, ‘if only we can 
escape from and get rid of the company of that 
dreadful little wretch.” 

“Allright! Itis a house of which he is not 
likely to think, and probably never even heard,”’ was 
De Lyons’ answer, as with a significant gesture he 
designated Gorles, who was still loudly snoring be- 
neath the seat; but he did not even mention the 
name or situation of the hotel. 

At last we werein:Paris. How thankful I felt ; 
but as we turned out into the cold raw drizzle of 
that dark morning I caught myself quite stagger- 
ing, thoroughly done up, and most thankful was I 
for the assistance of friend De Lyons, who insisted 
upon my at once stewing myself into a fiacre, where 

















I remained quietly, and partially recovered myself, 
while he, like a good fellow, bustled about after my 
luggage and things as well as his own. 

** What hotel are you fellows going to?’’ I heard 
Gorles ask him, 

**Oh, don’t know! haven’t made up our minds,” 
was the evasive reply, and De Lyons took the further 
precaution of not even telliog the driver until we 
were clear of the station gates. “We are not going 
anywhere that you are likely to think of, and come 
to set the whole place by the ears, my amiable young 
friend; and it will take you some time, I guess, to 
recover your lost luggage at this time of the morn- 
ing, so we shall get a fair start of you that way, 
anyhow,”’ was De Lyons’ remark, just as, moving off, 
we saw Gorles flying off venomously, first at a 
facteur on one side, and then on the other, almost 
simultaneously, abusing an official of the octroi, who 
had emelt out, and was demanding his dues upon, 
the contents of the still partially filled provision 


barrel. 

** All right; here we are at last. Why don’t the 
cocher take us up to the door, I wonder?” raid De 
Lyons, as he poked his head impatiently out of the 
window, 

He quickly drew it in again—a queer expression 
on his face of dismay and half-ludicrous incredulity. 

“Well, if this don’t beat Bannagher!” he ex- 
claimed, as, letting himself out of the vehicle, he ran 
forward to inspect more closely a rather remarkable 
looking valise, on the top of a fiacre, which must 
have arrived only the very instant before ourselves, 
and now stopped the way in front of the post cocher, 
The small low wicket in the great gates was open. 
We passed in, and found ourselves immediately in 
the midst of turmoil. 

Gorles himself, from whom we had flattered our- 
selves on so successfully escaping, was raging furi- 
ously in the midst of the court of that retired little 
Hotel Rochfort, being already engaged in war to the 
knife, not only with the driver of the fiacre which 
had brought him, but in the brief space of less than 
five minutes that he had been there, he had con- 
trived to insult and bring down upon himself tho 
whole conclave of the establishment, 

Like aswarm of angry wasps, there surged around 
him a small crowd, who. by their dishevelled, and, 
more or less, deshabille appearance, evidently be- 
tokened that they had only just rolled out of their 
several beds. 

The maitre d‘hotel. the landlady, the waiter, the 
cook, the scullion, the boots, all chattering, scold- 
ing, screaming at once, with every sort of shrugging, 
gesticulstion, and grimace, such as can only be seen 
to perfection in a regular shindy among genuine 
Frenchmen ina rage; unless, perhaps, in the cage 
ful) of monkeys in the Zoological Gardens. How 
exactly he could have contrived in those few minutes 
thus to have set them all by the ears, I cannot 
imagine, and we did not stay to inquire ; nut making 
our way as quickly as we could through the scene of 
conflict, we fortunately met an individual upon the 
staircase, who, as he descended, was girding up his 
loins to rush to the battle-field below, but on seeing 
us he stopped, and conducted us civilly into two 
spare rooms. 

We had hardly laid down our things, and were 
ordering some coffee, or something, when we heard 
Gorles come bounding up thy stairs and along the 
passage, shouting De Lyons’ name at the top of his 
voice, followed by the whole pack of these freshly- 
roused enemies at his heels. 

De Lyvns was only just in time to slam the door 
right in his face, and turn the key; then he heard 
a violent scuffle in the passage, and running to the 
window, which gave into the rue in which the 
Hotel Rochfort is situated, were just in time to 
enjoy the immense satisfaction of seeing the little 
beast thrust ignominiously out of the small door 
by which he had come in. 

Nor were we less gratified at witnessing the cocher, 
as if inspired by a sudden thought, spring upon the 
box of his fiacre, on which Gorles’s valise was still 
remaining, and drive off at full speed, entirely deaf 
to the cries of the frantic owner, who ran down the 
middle of the street shouting and yelling after him 
in vain. 

The rest which we attempted to snatch was hardly 
worth having after all, but somewhat refreshed with 
a strong basin of consomme aux ceufs, we were ready 
to start again by eight o’clock. 

De Lyons had quite made up his mind, and in- 
sisted upon coming on with me, in spite of my re- 
monstrances or anything I could say. 

He assured me thatin his new vocation he was 
left by his respectable employers very much to his 
own discretion and judgment to decide as to what 
places he might visit or stay at in trying to extend 
the commercial condition of their firm. 





It was just noon when we arrived by the morning 
express at Abbeville; and tien, although I hadrealiy | 


been unwilling,in spite of his many reasons and as- 
sertions, to have trespassed so much upon my friend’s 
good nature, yet I really cannot think what I could 
have done, or how I should possibly have got on at 
all, without him. 

By the time we had at last reached our destination, 
my state of nervous excitement and anxiety hadcome 
up to that pitch that I should scarcely have been 
able to have made the necessary inquiries, or even 
have known where to go, or what to do next. De 
Lyons, always indefatigable, again took everything 
entirely upon himself. 

There was nothing but one lumbering great omni- 
bus waiting at the station, and therefore, under the 
impression that we should have to drive some little 
distance of perhaps a league or two beyond the town, 
he had at one set off for a carriage. 

But in the meantime, by making inquiries, he had 
ascertained that my poor father had been brought in 
from the house to which he had first been taken, to 
the private residence of a Doctor Pointose, which was 
in the Place d’ Armes, in the city of Abbeville. 

We drove there at once. Before our vehicle had 
even pulled up at thedoor, my eye had been caught 
instinctively hy the two windows of a first-floor 
room in a particular house, one of which, although 
it was a biting cold day, was partly open, but the 
thick blinds ‘eeveie were drawn closely across. 

Although I may say that I had had no hope left 
since that awful vision of the early morning, yet the 
observation of that simple though significant arrange - 
ment of those windows crushed the last lingering 
—_ out of my heart witha dull thump as though 
of a heavy hammer. 

It was the worthy doctor himself who opened the 
door to us, and guessing at once who we wore, 
received us with amournful shake of his head, re- 
— only two solemn words, ‘‘Trop tard! trop 
tard.” 

I made my way in at once, without zeny salutation 
or a single syllable passing between us. I could 
not have spoken, even if I had attempted to do so; 
but going on straight up the stairs into the room 
above—I needed no direction — found myself imme- 
diately in the awful presence of ceath !” 

Great Heavens! I wonder now that the tension and 
strain of my over-excited feelings’ did not snap my 
very heart-strings, and that I did not myself fall 
dead at the foot of that bed on which he lay—the 
best and dearest of fathers and truest of friends thus 
lost to me for ever! 

But yet deep and sincere as was the agony of that 
dreadful moment, I think that the affectionate and 
sorrowful elements of my mental organization must 
have become, to a certain degree, numbed and stupi- 
fied by the weight of their own inordinate pressure, 
for as I stood gazing earnestly upon those beloved 
featuros, I remember that the most distinct impres- 
sion of which I was for some time really conscious, 
was that of a vaguefeeling of curious wonder at the 
atrong and vivid likeness between my poor dead father 
as he lay there before me stretched back upon his 
pillow, and that other poor old man, by whose lifeless 
corpse I had aleo within so few hours back been 
standing; yet, in life, except that their white hair 
and moustaches might have been perhaps nearly of 
the same shade, there could really not have been the 
very slightest resemblance, either in featare or ex- 
pression, between them, Yes, it was strange, but 
that kind of idle wonder was for some time the only 
feeling I could actually realise ! 

I cannot tell exactly how long I remained in that 

room, thus alone with him who was gone; but after 
a time a kind and gentle Indy came in—I hardly 
know how, for I did not hear or perceive that anyone 
was near me until she took me softly by the hand, 
and was kneeling by my side, as I now at last knelt 
at the bedside, sobbing unrestrainedly like a little 
ebild. 
She was in the dress of a socur de charite, some- 
where between forty and fifty years of age, to judge 
by her rather plain but very pleasant features, and 
her voice was peculiarly sweet and low. 

I was surprised to hear her address me in very 
tolerable English ; but I subsequently found that 
she had been for some years an inmate of a convent 
in this country—in Dorsetshire I think sho told me 
—and it was for that reason that she had been sent 
for expressly by Dr. Pointose to come from Amiens, 
where she was then living, to wait upon and nurse 
my poor father. 

As, aftera time, I gradually became more calm, I 
received from her a full and detailed account of those 
most mournful last days which I naturally longed to 
hear, although the sad recital again and agin re- 
newed the agony of grief which nearly overpowcred 
me. 

She told me that from her first arrival, as soon as 
my father had discovered that she understood and 
spoke his own language, he could scarcely bear her 
to be for a moment out of his sight; that he seemed 
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ve the ouuient deendiel being loft ebonewnttth W HY a SHE FO PSO 0K HTM. ‘ “ Are you happyyeJ uillet?” inquized Gerald, safily, 
’ \ H ~ 








traugers, with) whom h*<canld at best bat 
wweriredly hold any communication, although | 


e pently acknowledged with tasnks the .attun- 
<indness of all those who were around him 3 

iis broken arta had seemed to be healing, and 
imaeht in-all respects going on so well that it} 
sen considered quite safe and advisable to rc-,)| 

or im frem: the: humble farm-house to: which 


ad at first been conveyed, to that of theexcellent 
doctorowhe had al) slong:beem atterding-himn 

Yhat for two or three days he. had: certainly ap- 
reared to have been even much: the. better for the 
change, and there was every hope for his speedy and 
con lete recovery. 

On he Wednesday morning, however, he had 
secined notse well, and there were certain symptoms 
about him which, though not asolutely serious, 
had cansed his dector some anxiety. 

Ail through that nightand: the: next morning he 
had been very feverish, and at times light’ madedj 
Ile ws evidently rambling in his. sheep, and beseo 
with wild dreams and faneies; and. more than: once: 
crying alevd ina: plaintive: voice: that: his son) was 

0; png to fight a mert«l duel, instead of hastening 
n to see him before hodied; or, agam; that he was 
iipleated in aauvder, and wonlu have to be: tried 

r his life and be: exeouted, 

You m»y imagimerhow much I was. startled, and 
how 1 wiveed when the>gvod sister came to. this 
vart of ber simple accountthe very time, too, se 
ex: ctly corres pend ed-- bet-1 controbled. myself with 

strong effort, ane levsher go on te: tebl me -as. she 
did, that on the Thurs/ay morning anosthermedical 

in had bremecsiledtin forfurther advices It was 

t noow.on that day, she was.reading: to. bimy as 

s co. stanly requesting her to de, aud there was 

priest of his own less enlightened: faith to come 

otim, he always seemed to be she added, speaking 

soltly, nud in the simplest manner, much 

fied and seothed in-spixit by hex own humble 
yors, in which be-weould most fervently join. 


y weve engaged in thus reading -aml. praying 

t ernbout midday when a telegraphie meseege 
‘ announcing that his#ea Frank; that is, 

‘ , ney seat, you know-would certainly beatin 


1) thie. same night, ov: im the early morning, by 
evening 4dnail tinin from:Paris, at the: latest. 
sn hours hebadappeared comforted by: this 
and more eoeyy; and lay quietly calewlatingas 
e drew nearer, and constantly studying a book 
railways, 

Tue ledy showed mea “‘Bradshaw’s Continental 
which was still lying on the little bedside 
din it was thectelegraph dispatch, sent, us 
by my mother herself, and dating from 


¢ the evening advanced, he had again become 
snd more frequently begged her to send 
f to ascertain whether the train bad. not 


ived, and seemed to grow more and. more 
us and weary after each fresh disappointment, 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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LOVE OF MONEY. 


——wee 
» Normon bas still an intense love of, adding 
weridly goods, but is so, intent vpow gain.: 


‘ é times to overreagh higeelf, Not loug £v 
rhiy, peasant of the, old, ducal, provinge. wag 
Oag with muon interest the death of a bachelor 
nh who. wes, worth & listle money. 
eimeney weuid, aceording to French law, be 
Lamong the kia of the deceased, suyposing 
e intestate, but there was not much of it 
peasens bad, carefully: caleulated his,.own 
bare, which would; amount to, twenty-five 
, or one pound stecling, and, he determined is 
{on no consikleration- be suilered to eludo) his 





eneth the cousin died; when he was. found to 

1 © & will, bequenthing. alli his) coods-and 
cunttels fo owrhero, The lawyer called om hive and 
sued that he was sole legatee, Tie pe.eunt 

rely repli-d to his. congratulations by-savirg: 
ti cont get. my twenty-five franes I will go to 


iow, and 1t was with the utinest difficulty he could 
be nade to apprehend the change in the situation. 


eee 


Pi0UGH We may have a hard pillow, yes it is.only 





f'n that can plant a thors in it; and even though it 
} be hard and lonely, yet we may have swe 
»} and glorious. visions upon it. It was when 


ob was lying on a stone for a pillow, that he-had | 
g to Heaven, | 


&§ orious visions of the ladder reachin 


oR, 
THE SECRET OF HER BIRTH: 
Dy, the Author of “ Basil. Rivington’s: Romance,” 


“ That..Young Person,: etc,” 
ae 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ir was-morving in early March, areal, Itslian day, 
ahaost. sttumetrlikey in, ite warmth, Gerald came 
earlier: thay usual, and found Juillet. dreaged,ins her; 
favourite blue, sitting in eu. easy chaindrawaup, to, 
the windew, that.she might eujey the sunshine, he 
sat, down, beside: her, and for atime no ona, breke 
tha silence, 

“* Juillet,” eaid Gerald, at last realising howr!{ra- 
gile sue looked, and how weary, “do you know lam 
veuv anxious abort you.” 

“You mnstnit bey Gerald’ 

* Bat I any l can’t) help it; you'seem: ta. me to, 
grow weaker, not stronger, as the doctors promised 
int the epringd * I wish Sir Roland would take :you, 
home te Hngland,” 

She felt the: moment had come to. undeceive 
bir. 

“ (Fornkd, do. you remember how: you said: you'd 
neverce home ta Kigland ‘withent me?” 

“ Yes,’ he said, gaily, ‘and ahat’s euother reasen 
forjyou to make.basteandget- well. ’mnvgrowiug 
tired of Rome.”’ 

* You won't have to stay here -muclr longer, dear, 
only, I’m afraid you'll have to go without me.” 

* Juilet! What do you mean? you know ] have 
no wish. but yours, ouly, I can’t belp thinking Rome 
doasn’t suit you.” 

She put her thin worn hand into hiss “I know 
you'd do anything jor me, Gerald, and I thank you 
veny much for all yourlove aud.care.. You'vo made 
this last.year avery happy one.to me, there’s only 
thig that could ever have parted us, Gerald.” 

** Parted us,” he repgated, as one ina dream. 

She took off*the.ring he lbimself had placed on 
her finger, and turning it round,. showed him the 
inspription, © Paishivl unto death,” 

‘T's just tuat I mean, darling,” she said, simply, 
‘noting. bat thatconld-part you apd me,”’ 

You are fanciful,’ be cried, quickly, ‘‘ They 
have let you grow sad and desponding, shut up. here, 
I will speak to your father, Juillet, and we.willyall 
go, home. to. England. You;will. soon: get, well 
thore.:’ 

“I shall soon be \well,” she. answered, softly, 
“only not as.you mean it. Oh, Gerald, I have known 
itefor weeks, bus 1 couldn't tell. you. I madethem 
promise,to keep it frem, you.” 

He knew, she spoke the trath ; he wondered. how 
his; eyes. could have been, so blinded; he forgot she 
was not bis heant’s choice; he remembered only that 
she had loved, him as, few, Women love; and, was 
pagsing irom him. 

* Are you quite sure ?” he asked, atlast. Couldn't 
the doctore——” 

*T am sure, or 1 would never haye.told you,” she, 
reyliods fondly. ‘1 was airaid: to leave it Ister, I 
wanted to talk tayou.”’ 

*] lave breught you a blight,” he. mnttered, 
hoarsely, ‘From the moment-you-aecepted me you 
have known only sorrow.” 

‘‘T have knowm happiness I never. had before, I 
hed lovedsyou for years, Geraid, and it made. me. so 
proud and happy-to think of belonging: to you for 
evar,’”’ 

** Mor ever!” repeated: Gerald, bitterly; “that 
means eternity, and our eternity has-lassed fourteen 
months, Juillet, why are the women like you taken 
and the false ones left alive and prosperous?” 

“Don’t speak like, that,’’ she said, entreatingly, 
“itshurts me so to hear you, On, my darling, it’s 
leaying you that’s: worst of all.” 

He kissed her ; she was dearer-to him then than 
she had ever been before, The life he might have 

i, with her, which be had once looked on almost 

tavicinlly, now seemed to him as one more chance 
{ boppiness that head loat, 

Hie leit her then; be could not meet her father, by- 
und-bye they two might grieve together, bus not 
yet. 

IIe came back early the next day; all seemed as 
usual; nothing in Jnuillet’s. bright room seemed to 
indieate the appreacs of the angel of death; she 
henself seemed no more ill than he had often seen 
ber. 

“You were mistaken,’’ he, whispered to her. “ We 
stall keep you yet.” 

““T hope you will keep me always dear in your 
neart.” 


’ 





He could :not; help the, questions, He, Krew she, 


loved: himselé, that-she-hed: for,-her father,adeep res 
Verentinl adeotiony thatshe bad many) frieada; very 
few had: more to bind-them to earth, than, Juillet, 

“ Perteotiy;” dear Gevald, “1, have,,so,mvehk to, 
Makesme,so.” 

“T can’t see how,’ 

But she interrupted bim.. 

“See,” she said; taking up, something, soft and 


shiniag froma otablenear, hex, “1 wanted to, give. 


youtis. 1 made;thomeout.it: ofthis; morning. I 
wanted it for you.” 

It wasatress of her hair, Juillet’ hair had a 
spacial beauty, it wawso-soft-and-richs, As the long 
curl twined round hig fingers Gerald inveluntarily 
thought of the pure; child-like natare- which had 
twined round his heart almost-in spite of himself. 

“ Youywill keep, it always,’’ she whispered. 

“« Yoq,”’ he answered, hoarsely, ‘‘I shall never for- 
get you, child.’ 

“I know yon will net,” sho answered, fondly, 
“ Tiat.waes,all I wanted, Gerald, to be rememberad 
in your, heart.” 

“ Jenit there anything I could do fer you?’’ he 
aslgedy, abruptly; “anything that could give you 
pleasure,” 

‘You. won’t. quite. forsake papa; he loyes you 
very, dearly, Gerald, You will.help.to comfort 
him 2”? 

“I will do allI cans butit,will be difficult, Yeu 
were.all be had, Jnillet.. I can’t expect te make up 
to him, for his.daugiter.” 

“ But. am, leaving him, angther, daughter in my 
stead. Madeline has promised to take my plage.’ 

‘** No one.can, fillyour place, Juilics,”’ 

‘* Madeline will dg much; papa loves, her, dearly 
already.’’ » 

“ Butihe Ashleys?2”’ 

“| wrote to, Mys,,Asblex. Sho,sent. me. back, a 
beautifal letter,,; She said..that Madeline .wasesareat 
her heart after her husband and children, bet thas 
sve know how precious-sbe.was.tothosein trouble 
tow well to refuse her to us.” 

“Tt is very strange that Miss Dagnley should win 
so much love?’ 

“It seems to me go natural, I could not help 
loving her, I cannot understand why you should dis- 
like her.” 

**] do not dislike her, Jaillet.” 

“You do notdike.ler; you.always avoid.her,’’ 

“Juillet, that..she,is:. very. peaptitul, and rarely 
fasciuating I admit; butshertruth I] doubt, and,with- 
ous irati. I couki pever-estceem apy Woman,”’ 


Juillet sizhed,, That. theae.two,, both. se, dear, to, 


her, were, cold) aud. stranger-like to each..other, sad+ 
dened her, Gerald noticed the sigh. 

“I may. be wrong, deazest. I know I am,suspi+ 
cions. She may, perhaps, be generally truthful. I 
heard something of heronce which made me distrust 
her; but she,mepehaye.eliered since that.’”’ 

“ Youasked maif you could do.anythivg for, me,’ 
said Juiliet, gently; ‘there. is one thing I should 
like very much.” 

© What issit, dear?” 

* You know this ringthat.you. gavemelong ago? 
I bawe worn it everssince, I can’t give.it upeven 
to you ; buts inadittlewhbilewhen I dou’twantitaay 
longer I should like you. to diave.it baekvagain.”’ 

© And what shall 1 do with it, Juillet?’ 

“ Giveit to somecue. who loves you and whom yon 
love.” 

“In ali the world, my darling, I sha'] have-no one 
left to love me when you are gone,’’’ 

“Put youwill have-some day.” 

“Do you think I' should forget. you like that, 
child ?”” 

** No, I do not think you will forget me, you are 
too good and true for that, you wiil remember me 
as seme one who loved you, and who you were verry 
tender to, but you will love some one else, you muet 
net keep aloue for my sake.” 

He did not auswer.her, and she ,went on bravely,: 

“When you are married, and papa has come to 
me, aud you and yopr wife live atmy beautiful old 
home, I’dlike youto tellherall about me, I’m sure 
whoever you:loved would be too geod and. noble 
to grudge me,a place in your memory, she. will baye 
ail your heart, she, will fill my place and wear my 
ring, Ob, she can’t beJealous,at knowing that loy- 
ing you made me very-happy.” 

Her hand lay in hig, his eyes filledas he looked at 
the ring with its touching motto, 

‘“*I will wear it..myself, darling, first, and if you 
have judged ne more fairly than I have judged.my- 
self, il any woman ever. becomes.my wile, she shall 
wear it.fer, your-sake.” 

“Tm glad I wasn’t ill at home,’’ said Juillet, 
presentiy; “‘ Whea you live at Belleville, you'll al. 
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ways think of me asI was when you first came there, 

You haven’t seen me at the Hail since before that 

dreadial time you had to go away suddenly, Gerald, 

don’t you remember P and I came down early to see 
ou off,” 

He remembered why he went, and was silent, 

* Does the Hall look like it used to before the fire? 
did it seem all the same when you were there in 
September?” 

* Just the same,” 

“And my white rose bush in the conservatoryy 
was itin flower? the firat roses you ever gave.me, 
Gerald, came off that bush. I have them now,” 

“The reses were almost over, the, gardener, was 
taking that bush back to the hothouse forthe winter, 
I daresay it has flowers now.’’ 

** I should like some ef them very much?’ 

“Shall 1 write.and ask.thegardener te send over 
a basket? but they weuld,be, faded before they, got 
here, | am afraid, Juillet,” 

“Yes, I did not .mean.now, only by-and-bye when 
you go to Eugland I would like you to pick a bunch 
tor me.” 

He understood afterwards for.what, use, April 
eame, aud all knew. that Juillet. would, pass.away 
with that first beautiful montheof spring, 

Gorald bad suggested a rejurn.to England, but she 
shrank from it, She was veryyhappy .in Rome, and 
she wished to spare his futare,bomefrom all connec- 
tion with her illness, Hernpowmy hopessand-fears 
seemed changed into a .calmpserene,peace, withya.| 
ready interest for all that went,on.aronad her, yew 
always remembering that. heg«part im, itwras. over, 
Sue waited for the end—the sessing olcher..caxtuly 
oun fer ever, 

It came. at.last, On one of those» bright. April 
days Madeline sat.with her young, ftiend.it was the 
last her she-wouldceverssee.. Jiillet seemed if 
anything more cheeriak than. ueyal. 


Madeline had beenreading to. her. Lady F'rances.| 


was with thenp; thedag.wee drawing. to a.close, 
and Juiliet’s eyes seemed fixed inthesky which + 
last rays ef the sun bathed in a.golden splendour; 
her father aud Gerald came in froma walk she had 
persuaded them to take, 

* You op still, Juillet P’? asked her father. 
you not tired, my darling ?”’ 

‘* No,” sue said, simply, ‘I was watching for you. 
Gerald, I wish you'd come.nearer, I want-to.see 
you.” 

“ “Shall I light thelamp2?” asked Lady.Frances. 

** No, thank you, grandmamma.” 

Captain Yorke. sat.down on.tha: sofa beside her; 
he put one arm reund her and drew>the. tired head 
to rest. on his shoulder, Sir Roland: stood: by his 
mother, Madeline kept her place near the invalid, ' 

Suddenly Ja:iles took. Gersld’s hand in bers, and 
eaid softly, “ Madeline.’ Miss Daraley came at the 
call, and Juillet took, her hand too and pus it inte 
Gereld’s, holding. them, both. in her feeble clasp. 

‘*You have both been very. precious to me,’’ she 
whispered, “ Isbould like. you to. be-friends.’’ 

Neither could then have refused any request from 


** Are 


her. 

Gerald said simply, “Miss Darnley, shall we 
commence ® new acquaintance, dating from to- 
night?” : 

‘- Yes,’’ said Madeline, softly; “ for her-sake.” 

‘* Where is papa?” asked JuiNet. “It ail seoma 
so éark. l’apaand grandmamma, are not you there?” 

‘‘ Here, my-own darling,’ said the barones; 
<‘bere,’ mormured his aged mother. 

“ Phey will comfort-you,’? she,.whispered, “ and 
you'll none of-you forget-me?” 

“ Never,’ sobbed Madeline; “ never,” 
brekenly from Sir Roland and Lady Frances. 

Gerald only pressed hisdips tothe face which lay 
ou hie shoulder, and felt that it was growing cold, 

‘You have been dearer to me than all, Gerald, 
Heaven bless you and make you happy.” 

They all remained motionless some time longer, 
but there were four, not five, for Jaillet’s true-lov- 
ing heart was.at rest for ever, 

Tie spirit of Sir Roland’s daughter had passed 
away at that last prayer of love for her betrothed, 
asd Gerald only held in his.arms the case from 
which the jewel had fled. 

He was the. first to diseover.this; tenderly and 
reverently he laid his, light burden down, kissed 
tue lips which would never smile for him again, 
and theu geing to Sir Roland, and taking. his nani 
in fervent sympathy, said brokenly, “ We. age 
lost her.” 

They took her, home.to Eaglandy all that wag leit 
of the bright girl who was to have been. Geraki’s 
wileythey laid her torest in Belleville cuurchyard, 
aud people, hardly knew which,to pity most, the 
bereaved father, or the pale, grave lover, who shed 


came 


the coffin its only garland of fair white roses, | 

The family were at the Hall, Sir Rolaud, Lady | 
Frances, and the girl who was to fill, as far as) 
might be, the plage of their lost darling, 

Gerald could not stay there, hohad. not forgotten 
his promise.to.comiort Juillet’s father, butat that 
time. he, knew, himgalf. incapable. of - the. effort. 
And 60 hetold Sie Roland that he could not rest in 
the place where head first met his betrothed, but 
that he owed him.a son’s duty, and would never 
leave him against his will. 

The bargnet.urged him to go, to seek in,travel- 
ling and change not forgetfuluess but resiguation. 
So. barely a .week,aiter Juillet had been laid in her 
last, home, the»young heir was.preparing, to leave 
the Hall, 

The,parting between him aud Sir Roland was sad 
and affecting; both were.mouraing,the. same loss, 
only one,must»mourn it all his Jifayand»the other 
sought form.other ties to replace tuat.which, death 
had_brokena. 

Oneother. promise, tog, had» Gerald, made, to 
Juillet, to..be, Madeline.Daruley's friend, and though 
an, interview.between.themwas necessurily paininl, 
ha did mot seeksto avoid it. 

Hejound her aloeng.in tha,drawing-room, andvat 
that. moment he» thought.of her only as Jailletis 
friend and nurse; he.tried to, banisi:. all thought of 
what had gone before, 

** Miss Darnley, I haye.come to say good-bye to 
you. I leave the,Hall to-morrow, and I shail prob- 
ably be.absent many months.”’ 

He put out his band, she took it, boththought of 
who had joinedthose hands together ; her eyes filled 
with tears; hesoftened strangely, 

* We are both, mourning, her,’ he began, gently, 
*sheJoved usboth, I may have beer hard on you; 
perhaps .you, wese, young, aud thoughtless, rather 
than really heartless. Spall we forget the pasty and 
be.friends for her.sake,”’ 

*  You.are too generous, Captain, Yorke. You.were 
perfectly justified, in your opinion.ofyme, Your for- 
giveness I xccept freely, gladly. More I cannot.’ 

“« My forgiveness.beit then, and. my friendship if 
ever you sbonld need @ friend,” 

“Thank you.” 

* You were true to her,” he said, aa though in 
excuse for his own weakness, ‘ You were a com- 
fort to her; bethe same to her facher.’’ 

“ T will.” 

“ Good-bye,” ha ssid, giving. her, again the hand 
on,the fourth finger of which gleamed poor Juillet’s 
ring. ‘Ba worthy;of her love and friendship, Miss 
Darnley, it.isthe, higheat. wisu I can make for.you, 
even as hers was the truest heart 1 ¢vor mot.” 


CHAPTER UXV, 
THR MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Juittet Yorxx bad said.rightly, Madeline was 
very, very dear to Sir. Roland. and when. the. first 
sheck of his danghter'’s deathhad passed, he, dent bis 
attention, towards some. provision for.the girl who 
had become his adopted child. 

For Madeline, she desired. nothing, She already 
had enough ier her own simple. wants, and even now, 
alk obstacle. to her claiming, her rights as, Sir 
Reland’s daughter was, removed,. she never. ‘orgot 
that her. decision. in Eston churchyard. was. final, 
and. having once renounced :hex. birthright she must 
never. seek to regain it, even. thongh chance bad 
discovered to her her real parentage 

Bat Pearl’s daughter was. not. destined to remain 
unknown. to.her father; by .some.strange chance 
Gertrute Yorke had» preserved. the, annoymous 
letter Mr. Stone had sent to.her long ago; she bad 
never been. able.to resolve to destroy it; much as 
criminals fear to do away with the proof of. their 
guilt, had sho.preserved the paper which-had given 
her such a terror. 

In the late summer days when Madeline had be- 
come almest a daughter of the house, aud Sir Roeland 
was thinking of consulting his solicitor as to, her 
futuce. position, he, opened his. wife’s desk, which 
had Jain .untenched ever since her.death, and there 
he,fonod the.paper. declaring, the. existence. of his 
eldest child, «md endorsed in Gertrude’s delicate 
handwriting, with Mr. Stone’s.name and address, 
and the werds, * He admitsit to be.trne,”’ 

The baronet’s first fecling.was unbelief, but leok- 
ing back.on the last year ot Gertnude’s life, the sud- 
den change, in, her. health, her unexpected consent 
to Juillet’s eng»yament,all seemed. to prove. that 
tbe at least ho! believed ia the, fact of her.step- 
daughter being alive, 


His next sentiment was regret to find that avyone 


might haye a. nearer claiim.on him.than Macicline, 





no tear, yeb whose hand trembled as he placed on 


part of his fortune to an unknown and unloved 
daughter. 

But he was a strictly honourable man, and the 
very day after his very unexpected discovery he 
went to London to see Mr. Stoge. 

What paased between them was never revealed, 
probably Sir Roland first learned the bitter sorrow 
his girl-wife had suffered, certainly he could not be 
grieved to learn that his new-found daughtor was 
one he dearly leved. 

Ample proofs were forthcoming, no doubt could be 
entertained, and before the autmmin was over, Made- 
line was publicly recognised and acknowledged as 
the daughter of the bareuvet and his first wife. 

Care was taken that no suspicion shoukl rest on 
the memory of Gertrude Yorke.Of course the story 
that a dead child had been passed off for Sir Roland’s 
infant girl created a nine days’ wender, but no one 
ever guessed that the exchange was the scheme of 
a mother’s love, and everyone believed thelate Lady 
Yorke to haya been.as igoorant as her husband of his 
child’s existence, 

A few remarked on the Providence which had re- 
moved poor. Juillet refore shelost the heiress-ship, 
thea, the ‘wonder. and interest died out, and there 
remained, only. a.very warm admiration for the 
charming and. beautifal girl who had become the 
mistress of Belleville Hall, 

Sir Reland - himself wrote the news to Gerald, 
making. no, secret ef his joy at the discovery, and 
Oaptain Yorke wrote back, warmly congratulating 
his kinsman, yetdonging to know whether Madeline 
had been aware of the truth, and if it had influenced 
her in her treatment of himself. 

Of course the news reached Ricbard Elton, and 
atthat moment he truly regretted his work of a 
certain Octeber afternoon, now long ago. He would 
fain-bave-undone that work, bat it was difficult: he 
had hie pride, and he could hardly be the one to seek 
Miss Daraley now. 

But he remembered his promise to Madeline, to do 
him, jastice he had always meant to keep it, and it 
did not leasen his reselation to know that by 50 
doing he might advance his nephew’s interests. Bo- 
sides, he had another, tenderer motive, 

Long ago he had loved fondly and weil; he had 
been rejected, and had never cared to look at another 
woman, This old disappointment made him feel 
kindly to his dead love's child, for Pearl Yorke had 
been the girl he wished to marry. 

Jor her sake he resolved to do his best for her 
child’s happiness, and so when Gerald had been 
away a year, aud showed no sign of returning to 
Eegland, the. uncle wrote, begging him te come 
home. 

He came, not to Sir Roland’s, but to his uncle’s 
house in Grosvenor Gardens, and after dinner tho 
two men sat in earnest conversation, as they had sat 
once bofore on another homecoming of Gerald’s, only 
now Mr, Elton was as anxious to conciliate his 
nephew as he had been once to aggravate him, 

** Of course you will go to Belleville,” hesaid, pre. 
sently. ‘ Sir Roland has been most anxious for your 
coming.”’ 

** Aren't they in towa ?’”’? asked Gerald, sharply. 
“Surely Miss Yorke will be presented and go through 
a London season.” 

‘* No,” returned the other quictly. ‘‘ She prefers 
home. Sheis wonderfully lixe her mother.” 

* And Sir Roland is fond of her and poor Julliet 
is forgotten.” 

* Jaillet will never be forgotten,” answered Mr. 
Eiton, ‘“ Time has, of course softened her f.ther's 
gricf, and his eldest danghter is a great comfort to 
him.” 

** Of course sha is engaged, the, money’s all hors; 
Sir Roland can’t touch a penny of it; and she was 
always a beantiful wroman.’’ He spoke very bitterly, 
it had been much easier for him to forgive Madeline 
in adversity than prosperity, 

“She has had many offers, if that is what you 
mean, but all receive the same answer. She is quite 
as, beautiful as when she was. Madeline Daruley, 
Gerald, my boy, I think, I hope she has waited for 


“* Waited for mo! why did she forsake me noarly 
three years ago without a. word or line? If I was 
too poor for Madeline Darnley, I should be doubly 
so for Miss Yorke.’’ 

** She forsook you for your owa sake.” 

** Tmposgible |” 

“It is the truth, It was represented to hor how 
injurious to your prospects it would be to marry a 
nameless girl of unkuewn parentage. To save you 
from blighting your whole life she forgeok you.” 

** Never! if that were it she would have said good- 
bye to me, haye left me a }ine, » message.” 

“She knew you too well; she beiiered you too 
honourable to accept your freedom, and so she let 
you think her base, unworldly ; sve wont away be- 
cause she know ove word of yours would change her 





that justice might force him to deliver up the best 
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purpose, I made her do it. Gerald, can you ever 
forgive me ?”’ 

Gerald Yorke sat motionless. 

At last he cried, “I see it all, she sacrificed herself 
to save me, and how I have reproached her for it, 
and she—what she must have suffered! Uncle, you 
have done us both a cruel wrong, you might have 
wrecked our life’s happiness and Juillet’s too.” 

‘She never knew it,” said Mr. Elton, anxious 
to defend himself, “ she died believing in you.” 

** And Madeline, what do you think her life has 
been worth during these years ?’’ 

“She can be happy now.”’ 

** It may be too late,” 

But he went down to Belleville the next day, and 
Sir Roland received him with all his old affection, 
Gerald felt his voice change as he asked for Juillet. 

«She is very well, we are very happy. Gerald, our 
love for Juillet first united us, but Madeline is as 
dear to me now as though she had always been with 
me,’’ 

“Miss Yorke is wery beautiful,” said Gerald, 
which was hardly what he meant to say. 

“ They tell me so,” answered the baronet, proudly, 
«* many have wished to take her from me, but she 
is still my own ?”’ 

“Sir Roland, long, long ago, before I knew Juillet, 
gave as an acquaintance, I eared for Madeline, fate 
parted us. I tried to forget her and proposed to 
Juillet ; if she can forgive me, will you let our old 
relationship be renewed, and suffer me to become 
your son,.”’ 

** You loved Madeline,” repeated the baronet, per- 
plexed, “‘ she never told me so!”’ 

*‘I did love her, madly, passionately, and she 
loved me, but we were parted, and I met Juillet, 
and her gentle goodness made me think I bad for- 
gotten her sister. She loved us both, Sir Roland. I 
think she would be glad we should walk down life’s 
pathway together.” 

‘It was her dearest wish,’ said Sir Roland, 
brokenly, “ she never told either of you, but when 
she said Madeline would take her place, I knew she 
meant not only in my heart.” 

“ Where is she?” asked Gerald, hoarsely. 

Sir Roland said she had gone out, and the two 
lingered yet a little longer in conversation, if it can 
be called conversation, where only one talked. 
Gerald’s eyes were fixed on the French windows, 
and presently with a hasty apology to his host, he 
passed through them and left the baronet alone. 
Gerald met Madeline in a shady garden path, and 





[LEARNING THE SAD TRUTH.) 


he spoke no word of greeting, he only took her hand 
and led her to a seat not very unlike the one at 
Luton, where long ago he had told her the story of 
his love. 

“*T know all,” he murmured, “ my uncle has told 
me. Madeline, can you ever forgive me and him.” 

**T have nothing to forgive you ?”’ 

“Indeed you have, my cruel doubts, my bitter 
reproaches, Madeline; what I suffered at believing 
you false is my only excuse.”’ 

“You could not tell,’’ she murmured. 

“TI ought to bave guessed your generosity, I 
ought to have known your friend Clare Ashley well 
enough to tell that while she did not condemn you, 
but upheld you, all must be right. Madeline, last 
year you told me you would accept nothing but my 
forgiveness. Darling, that you never needed, won’t 
you take something else?” 

“ What shall 1 take?” she whispered, softly. 

“My life, my love,’ he answered, fondly. 
“Madeline, let it be as you promised, long ago at 
Luton, forget that in my wild disappointment I 
fancied I loved your sister I parted from you at 
the Rectory for a few days, I have been away nearly 
three years, our other meetings have been nothing 
dearest, this is my true return.”’ 

* Gerald,” she said, timidly, “I have loved you 
always, I never loved you better than when we met 
here, and you were so angry with me.’’ 

“Hush,” he said, entreatingly ; “don’t speak of 
that. Did you think me very base when you heard 
of my engagement ?”’ 

* No, 1 knew you too well to doubt that you would 
try to make Juillet happy. I felt how 1 must have 
wounded you, When I saw her I knew that in 
time you must come to love her. She was so good 
and true.” 

“I did love her,” he answered slowly, “as one 
loves any fragile, gentle thing, that clings to one 
for affection, but never as I loved you, my darling. 
Can you believe me ?”’ 

And she whispered, “‘ Yes.” 

** Madeline,” he said, in a little while, when they 
had had time to realise their new grcat happiness, 
“do you know she foresaw this, that one day I 
should Jove another, who would have all my heart? 
She wanted me to tell that other all her history, 
and ask her not to grudge her a place in my memory. 
You, my dear one, know it aiready. You and I are 
so close together that I think you know what my 














**I do; and Gerald, in our happiness, let us re- 
member Juillet, and how she loved us both. We 
have room enough in our hearts for her; don’t let 
us shut her out.” 

He took the ring he always wore off his finger, 
and put it on Madeline’s. - 

* Faithful until death, darling, so shall our lo 


‘*T will wear it for her sake and yours.” 

Sir Roland blessed them both. He was well} 
pleased at the news they told him, and so it came 
to pass that when the rich, late autumn flowers 
bloomed, they two were wed. 

It was a quiet wedding; that is for the rank of 
the two most concerned; neither cared for pomp or 
show; their few tried friends dispensed with it too, 
and for the comments of others they had little 
concern. 

Clare Ashley dressed the bride, and her husband 
read the selemn words which bound her to Gerald 
till death did them part. 

The Grahams were all there, their eldest son, and 
his young wife, too; her father, who had watched 
over Madeline’s childhood, was a specially invited 
guest ; Lord and Lady Thorne, Mr, Elton, long for- 
given by the child of his old love, and many others 
too, for Sir Roland Yorke had many friends, and 
they were also his daughters. 

She was a beautiful bride; her blue eyes full of 
tenderness; her father was proud of her, and re- 
joiced to give her to one so worthy of her as Gerald 
Yorke. 

Juillet was not forgotten by those she had so 
loved. The bride’s own fingers had lain garlands on 
her sister’s grave the morning of the wedding. 

Inall her future, Madeline will never forget that 
Juillet loved her husband as truly and tenderly as 
herself, 

They were to live at Belleville with Sir Roland. 
He gained a son rather than lost a daughter, for 
after a month’s honeymoon Gerald would bring her 
back to the old Hall. which had been her birth- 
place. And she would have her home there, and 
pass down the stream of life supported by her 
husband’s love and trust. 

** It’s allright at last,’’ said Clare Ashley, when 
the bridal pair had driven off, amid a perfect 
torrent of old shoes, turning round to her husband 
with a perfectly April face, * and I’m sure they will 
be very happy, only I can’t think how Gerald never 


life has been since I left you. I want you to under: | came to guess. 


stund it all, Madeline.” 


TuvT END 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“WITH A NEW FRIEND.” 





In the opinion of Harlem Joe, the new friend 
whom Dublin Dan had acquired at such an oppor- 
tune moment, the first thing to be done was to buy 
an odd boot, and a second-hand hat, to replace 
those which had been stolen by Peter Maho- 


ney. . 

Not that it was an extraordinary thing for ac- 
quaintances of Harlem Joe to go about without 
any boots or socks, and with tangled locks, hatless 
or capless, which vanity tried to flow in the breeze. 

But Dublin Dan was, as Joe thought, well 
dressed, outside the loss of cap and boots, and 
being well supplied with money, there was no reason 
why he should not be fully togged out. 

The want of finish about our hero’s right foot and 
head, did not trouble him much, 

He was thinking of his loss. 

Without a murmur he would tramp miles in the 
mud andrain if he could thereby have set eyes 
upon Peter Mahoney, and recover the letters which 
Captain Moriarty had sent him all the way from 
Treland to deliver to his trusted correspondents in 
New York. 

‘* Let’s hurry up to the Five Points, sonny,” ex- 
claimed Harlem Joe. ‘‘ There’s a dealer in Baxter 
street, by the name of Sol Israel—‘ Uncle Sol,’ the 
boys call him—and I guess, for fifty cents we can 
get you what yon’ve lost of your rig.” 

‘Thank you,”’ answered Dan. ‘ But can’t I do 
something to find out the thief?” 

** We'll attend tothat shortly. Iain’t much on 
head-work myself, but there’s a boy I know, we 
call the ‘ judge,’ because his head’s so clear, and his 
mind works so well.” 

“ What will he do for us ?”’ 

“Give him ten cents for his opinion, that’s what 
the * judge’ charges ; just like any regular lawyer.” 

** And he will advise me ?” 


“You bet; he lives, that is to say, he lodges 





{ow THE TRAIL.) 


reg’lar at Judy McDermott’s, not far from Uncle 
Sol’s. We'll have to hurry, though, or we'll be 
late for supper at our hotel.” 

‘*What do they give you?” inquired Dan, ab- 
stractedly. i 

‘“‘Only bread and sirup, and tea. It don’t amount 
to much, but it’s good, as far as it goes ; and I tell 
you, sonny, a chap’s precious glad to get that and 
@ warm, clean bed, and have his clothes dried in a 
hot room on a cold, rainy night, when he’s no home 
and he’s out of work, and hungry, and the cops 
keep rousting him out of doorways. My word! I 
- you, it’s been the salvation of many @ poor 

0’ To 

Dan shuddered as he pictured to himself the 
miseries that many an outcast boy had to put up 
with, and which he in his comfortable home, fer 
from the gin and turmoil of a great city, had never 
dreamed of. He did not know how cruel, and stern, 
and black, life could be, even to the children, 

They passed through the City Hall Park, and 
crossing Centre Street, dived through thoroughfares 
well known to Harlem Joe, until they reached Bax- 
ter Street. 

The store kept by Uncle Sol Israel was a general 
utility shop, for he sold almost everything, from 
wearing apparel to candy, and broken chains and 
anchors, to second hand books and common 
jewellery. 

He was noted for buying everything that was 
offered to him and asking no questions, if he got the 
article at his price. 

**Say, Uncle Sol,’ cried Joe, addressing this 
broker, who was standing outside his shop. 

“Vell, Joe,” replied the Jew, recognising a cus- 
tomer, ‘ How’s my goot poy to-day? What ye 
vant to puy hey ?” 

** My friend here want's to buy a boot and a cap. 
Only one boot, mind, can youfix him? Don’t stick 
onany of your fancy prices, we’re dead bruke, and 
when a feller’s bank’s busted he can’t be as gene- 
rous as he could wish.” 

**Only von boot! dat is a curish thing,’’ answered 
Sol. “What game you poys been up to ?” 

** Nothing at all, uncle. Some coward struck Dan, 
—that’s my friend here—and ran off with his cap 
and boot.”’ 

** Ha! I guess I’ve seen that man, not more’n five 
minutes ago.”’ 

You!” exclaimed Dan, ina tone of the utmost 
astouvishment. 

















“He came along with Zebulon, von of our peoples. 
Joe, you know Zeb, of the market ?” 
, - so as peddles peanuts in Washington mar- 
et?”’ 
“Goot poy, dat’s the man. 


I puy a poot from 
him, and a poy’scap. ‘Shelp me gootness. I give 
him a tollar for the two, without a word of a fib.” 

“Stack your nibs, Sol,” replied Joe. “That's 
played out.” 

“ Vell, vat’ll you give ?”” 

“Fifty cents, and no more.”’ 

‘** Holy Mosesh! I’m a loser on the deal. I never 
vill have anything to do vith poys. They’re the 
worst ; I always said sho. Poys can peat the deck.’” 

Going into his store he came back with the iden- 
tical hat and boot which Peter Mahoney had stolen 
from Dan, after quitting the steamer. 

Dan had no sooner beheld his property than he 
hastily thrust his hand into the boot. 

Nothing there. 

Then he tried the hat with the same result. 

It wa: clear that both the letters had been ab- 
stracid 

Uncle Sol observed his action, and seemed to 
tremble lest some bills or gold should be produced, 
but when Dan, looking at Joe, said, witha weary 
sigh and a blank expression. “‘ Nothing there,” the 
Jew’s face brightened. 

“Vat you expect to find there ?”’ he asked. 

“Only some papers,” replied Dan, handing him 
the money agreed on for the purchase. 

“ Anything else you vant ter puy, my young shen- 
tleman ?’’ exclaimed Uncle Sol, who saw Dan had 
money, and was much better dressed than his com- 
panion. 

** Not, now, thank you,’”’ replied Dan. 

“Let me shell you a shoot of clothes. Look at that 
coat. It will fit you like a glove, and closher than 
paper on the wall. If it vas made for the President, 
or Prince of Walesh, it couldn’t be finer.”’ 

Seeing Dan was unmoved by his “ patter,’’ he 
went on another tack. ‘ Puya nice pistol? Take 
a look at my stock.” 

He pointed to the front of the shop, which, as we 
have said, presented a very miscellaneous appear- 
ance, there being a little of all sorts, without any 
attempt at arrangement or classification. 

Over the door was suspended a large bath, by its 
side three bird cages; some brooms, fishing-rods, 
and foils were close by some Indian spears, and a 
couple of old chairs. 

“Ve have everything the mind of man or poy can 
desire. Puy a little dagger, a merschum pipe, a 
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le giant steam engyne, an iron bank, ora house 
to keep white mice. I've got ’em all, and sheep 
irt. S’belp me Aaron. 
it Dan laughingly refused all his inducements 
ule, and promising to callagain, he having put 
2 cap and boot, started with Harlem Joe for 
+ MecDermott’s, where they expected to,.meet 
“judge.” ' 
"asn’t it qneer, our finding my lost things at 
Unele Sol’s ? remarked Dan. 
‘*Very. What did he do with your valise, I won- 
r? Going somewhere to see what if contains, I'll 
bet, before he parts with it.” 
“Shouldn’t be surprised, Peter Mahoney was 
always an artful customer, If there,was an illicit 
et!l to be rooted out, Peter. was.the. boy to do 


‘Tere woare at Mrs.. MeDermott’s,” said Joe, 
pping before a low-looking house, dirt-begrimed 
weather-stained, ine street reeking with mildew 

an deeay. 
Pushing open a crazy door which was. standing 

r. Joe, closely followed by Dan, entered a,room 

‘h seemed to be»the.common. property of the 

rers. 

lurough the smoky glare of a kerosene lamp, 
)on discovered a- dozem.or-more persona, men, 

nen, and children. 

Some were eating at a rickety table, others cook- 
rata stove, some. smoking, talking, and playing 
s, while one man, was lying tipsy ina corner. 

t was a striking, if arepuleive.ccene,.and not the 

.-t remarkable character in it wastne Widow Me- 
rmott, who sat in a roekerenear the.door, to re- 
» the money of the lodgers as.they entered. 
[cre was ®&. system of cash. payments, and she 
would declare, as she waved her,blackened pipe.in 
the air, that those who couldn’t pay for one night, 
uld be lesg likely to pay fortwo. 

She no sooner saw Harlem»Joe.than slie recog- 
nised him, for he had. beem-a frequent customer of 
h-rs. he being a poor boy-with no heme.er friends, 
} other and father-huving died with the fever at 

An! is that yourself, Joey, honey?’ she,ex- 
i. “Sure andit’e I that’s glad to see you, 

What’ll yer ate? Thore’s lashingso’ 

and swate milk, with tay galore.’ 
» not come to etay to-night, aunty,’’ an- 
ed Joe. “It’s the judge we want to see, but my 
ni’s willing to pay the lucky peuny for crossing 
- door.” 
an looked inquiringly at Joe. 
tive her a quarter,” said the latter. 

Dan was about to do so, but having no currency 
he produced a shilling which he tendered her, 

‘Thank ye kindly, me darlint,’’ exclaimed the 
Widow MeDermott, “ sure it’s-yerself that haa full 
ani plinty, but a poor lone cratur’ like me can’t 

d to be prond these hard times,an’ the way 
I’m chated, too, by the bhoys. They've crown so 
cute there’s-no holdin’ wi them atall. But,’ she 
ed, “‘where’ll ye beafther gettin’ an Englixh 


” 





ner 
‘Don’t ask questions, aunty, and yon’ll hear no 
(iis, answered Joe. “If we can come in and gee 
dge, all well and good; if not, say so.” 
Wisha thin, Joe, it’s me heart bates double joy 
t» eee you this minit, an’ yecan do as ye plaze 
’ 


“Trat settle: it;s0 wipe down your chin, and 
us where Davy is.’’ 

** Whore should he be, butin his ould place. Ian’t 
ll the time rading his books and papers by the 
p? Lift up yer eyes and go to eee him close 

vt ve.” 


ivy, or the “‘judge’’ as he was nicknamed, was 
vered in the place indicated by Jady MeDar- 


lfe was about fifteen years of age, thin and deli- 

>in appearance, having a high ferehead, a hard, 

‘ 1 face for one so young, and altogether looking 
ritual and intellectual. 

« oconpatien was that of errand boy in a mer- 

+ house. He had been a bootbiack, and having 

home nor friends, he made Mrs. MeDermoti’s 

» his abiding place, bringing home a piece of 

t for his supper, cooking it-himeelf, ani after- 

ware amusing himeelf by reading aud keeping his 

a ints, 

In addition to being the adviser of other boys, he 
was @ money-lender, and would lend out «wall sums 
of ten and fifteen cents at a large interest for a few 
days. 

Thia paid him, and the little fellow was worth 
money, as his savings bank book could testify. 

* Good evening, Davy,” exclaimed Joe; “let me 
make you acquainted with my friend, Dan,” 

* Glad to meet you,” replied the ‘judge.’ “ Do 
you want a loan, or only advice ?”’ 








* Only advice, thank you.” 
“ Vifteen cents, please,” exclaimed Davy, holding 





out his hand for his fee, which was promptly paid 
him in advance. 

Dan could scarc'ly help emiling at the old-fash- 
ioned manner and the business habits of the little 
fellow, who was grave as any councillor learned in 
the law. 

Resting his head on his hand and looking .ear- 
neatly at Dan, the ‘‘judge’’ continued : 

“You can speak here. It is my office at present. 
Some day I shall haye a better one, perbaps, but 
poor people have te make strange shifts.” 

So Dan began to tell his story, relating. how he 
had come from Treland to New. York to deliver a 
letter, how he was robbed, and the strange circum- 
stance of his buying back his own things at Uncle 
Sol’s, 

After taking a little time to consider, Davy said : 

* You have your ticket home, aud you have meney 
talive on here. HarlemJoesis good, and it’s lucky 
you met with him, for he won’t see.yeu robbed. So 
far you are all right, but you den’t want togo home 
without the letter. Therefore your best-course will 
be to seex help fromthe police.” 

“ What can they do?’’ asked Dan, 

“A great deal. They.will goto Zeb at the mar- 
ket, who brought Mahoney to UnecleSol. They will 
search everywhere for Mahoney. [fthey are unsuc- 
cessful, go. to.the-person to. whem. your letter was 
addressed, and stase all. Never be a coward,” 

“ Thank you!” responded,Dan, ‘1 think.vours 
is.very good advice, aud; I’m.glad to,haye met with 
you and Joe.in,a strange,city, andunder such cir- 
comstances,” 

‘* Good-nighty’ said Davy, taking op, bis acconnt- 
book again, and making rapid calenlations tnezein. 

Harlem Joe motioned to.Vau.to.comaa way, 2athe 
intecyiew was ended, and they) stepped ,ont.of the 
den.as. quickly as they. bad.come.dn, Mersey, MeDer- 
mott’s attentien being, temporamlytakenaup by a4 
fight between two woulen at. tae nppenmpartel the, 
room. 

‘* Now where are we going?” inquired Dan. 

‘To the. Jodging-house.for newsboys»corner,of; 
Ciambers and Duane,” replied Joa. 

lt did:net take trem long.to traverse. this -dis- 
tance, and in conjunction with numerous other boys,. 
it being now about seven o'clock, they entered the 
spacious, clean-looking brick-built edifice. 

Going upstairs their: nawes,were registered in a 
book, their ages taken down, and a note made as to 
whether tuey could read or write. 

Then thsyhad tne .key of: a, numbered. locker 
given them, where they coald put; their clothes,or 
ayything they had with tiem. 

Tne ordinary bed with supper costs ten centa,, but 
there is a special room wit avout twenty-live beds 
init, which is ten cents extra. 

Thia the boys cali Fifth Avenue, and Joe paid for 
that on this particular occasion. 

Then there was a rush to tue laboratory, where 
they washed their hands, afterward partaking.of 
supper, and that being finished, they went upstairs 
again to the gymnasium, passing tue two big der- 
mitories, each containing a hundred and fifty clean 
nice beds, one being placed above another in ranges 
of two, like buuks on board ship. 

After amusing themselves in the gymnasium fora 
brief space, Joe took Daa out to go to the theatre, 
rewarking: 

‘They. chargea fine if. we're not in after nine, 
and if we’re later than twelve we can’t get-in at all. 
Ma. O'Connor, the. manager, is. very kind, but he 
makes no exception tv this rule.’’ 

‘* We’ve got money—at least I have,” answered 
Dan. “ Bat I don't suppose we shall be out late.” 

“TI guess not,”’ replied Joe. 

When they reached the theatre they took a modest 
place and enjoyed the. performance immensely. 

It was intensely exciting, being a drama of fron» 
tier life, with scouts talking in what we may call 
the western dialect, and Indians. scalping soldiers, 

Eieven o'clock was passed and gone when the.in- 
teliectual feast was over,aud HarlemJoe suggested 
the propriety of indulging.in an oyster stew. 

This repast, with the accompanying relish of cold 
slaw aud tomato cat-up, delayed them half an hoar 
longer. 

‘They had regaled themselves ata large restaurant 
in the Bowery, flaming with gas and looking very 
gana. 

On taking their cheques from. the waiter, and 
going to pay at the counter, Dau.saw someone whose 
features he could not mistake. 

It was Peter Mahoney, 


Touching Harlem Joe on the shoulder, he.whis. 
pered: 

** There’s our man.”’ 

Turning his eyes in tha direotion pointed out, Joe 
was of the same opinion. 


** No doubt of it,” be replied; “and that’s Zeb 


With him.” 








“The marketman who went to Uncle Sol’s with 
him ?” 

os ” 

“ What'll we do now.” 

‘‘That requires consideration,’ answered Joe. 
“It might be best to go and look far a policeman,” 

‘* Bat while we are looking he will have time to 
escape, and we can’t pass him without his seeing 
us ” 


“ That's so.”’ 

“IT always like to act.on.first.impulees,’”’ exe 
claimed Dan, whose blood was all aflame, “and— 
juatlook! he’s earrying my valise wit him.” 

** The son of a gun!” ejaculated Joe. 

Dublin Dan could restrain himself no longer. 

He walked quickly up to the cigar stand, where 
Mahoney wasJoungiug with his new acquaintance, 
Zebulon, and seizing himby.the arm, cried; 

‘You scoundrel! howdare you rob. me as you 
have done?” ; 

Thespy was terror-stricken; he let fall the cigar 
he had. been smoking, cropped. the valise,and his 
livid lips began to.twiteh nervously, 


Dan. quickly picked up. the valise, and clutching, 


it firmly, said; 

“ Now. giye metheletters you stole.” 

Several.persons who.were in. tha restaurant be- 
came. inverested,in..thig. scene, aud a little crowd 
soon formed around the two. 

As for, Hazlem,Joe,he,contented himself for the 
present with, w: i course,of events, 





CHAP@®ER Vil. 


Peter Mavons¥.waa.atfirst taken aback by the 
totally unexpected appearance of Dublin Daa on 
iw: Bey Y ‘that. it to 

Seeing,. however, that it: was.neeessary pre- 
hiceeintpeenmes of mind-andido semething at 
once,or he was.utierly loat, he.braved himself for 
the emergency. 

“« What ails the bhoy?” he exclaimed, appealing 
toxthe bystanders, “ Surean’ I nivir saw him be- 
fore in my life,’’ 

** You don’t know me ?” asked Dan. 

“No, sir. May the bhoys keen. at my berrin’ ef 
I do, and that’s an oath.” 

‘Am I not Dan Deering, of Ballyhoolan ?”’ 

“Ye may he for what I can tell, but, holy Mary! 
I’m not to ba robbed like this. Give me a howld of 
mo bag again, ye limb of Satan, ye born villain.” 

‘| won't,” replied Dan, resolutely. 

Mahoney’s eyes twinkled cunningly, 

** Where is the money ye took out of my hand ?”’ 
he said, . 

“ What money?” 

‘*Tne gold and the silver. I’m a poor emigrant 
just landed at the little place below-they call Castle 
Garden, and it’s hard if I’m to be robbed in this 


y. 

The landlord of the saloon, seeing that,there was 
a row in progress, which wasn’t an unfrequent 
occurrence at-this-place, had come up. 

** Now, see here, young fellow,’ he.exelaimed, ‘‘ I 
wan't youtostop,, This thing is.played out. I’m 
good at. bouncing, and keep a.couple.of heelers, sa 
if you value your hide, yow il go, an’. wighty.quick, 
too.’ 


‘*T won’t.be imposed upon,” said Dan. 

“No more won't I,’’ replied Mahoney., “ Dll jost 
tell yerthe rights of it. He's stole. my money and 
got.my bag. I nivir set eyes on him,.befere,. It’s 
colloquing ag’in.me-he is, with some other spalpeen 
oromadnoun., Oh! bythe howly rimaants, an’ it’s 
a wicked city. thia is,entirely.. Pisise Heaven, I’ il 
git out of it soon, an’ bay afarm out west. Arrah! 
pe jabers! an’.it’s too bad he'd, take me money es 
weil as me bit o’ clothes aud things,’’ 

“Come, now, give the.aan, his.valige,’’ said..the 
proprietor. 

** It’s mine,” replied. Dan. 

“Oh, the.lyin’ cratur’,’’ cried Mahoney, “I ox 
our pardon, gentleman all, for the expression; an’ 
or sayin’ such.2.word. It wasn’t from the.heart, 

ouly the temper, but as I sthand herea poor-man 
it’s my bag and my money,” 

The landlord seized Dan,and threw him, on. hia 
back.on the. floor»in: spite, of his resistance and 
earnest protestations. 

“Turn out your packets,” he.exclaimed, 

“I won't do anything.of the.sert,’”’ replied Dan. 

* Then J’il do it for you,” 

“ Tneaman is a cheat and an impostor,’ 

* And who are you?” 

“ Dan Deering, of Ballyhoolan..’’ 

‘*Ah, pshaw! you can't come ‘those skin games 
here,’ replied the landlord, who. emptied. Dan’s 
pocket of his.gold and silvery which he handed.te 
Mahonoy, leaving the boy.witrout a peuny. 

‘** Now, you ciear out,’’ he said, “and think your 
self almighty lucky that you‘ve got off, so, well, and 
I didn’t give-you to the police, wuo would have sent 
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sou;to- he House of Refnge on Randall's Iskand till 
you were twenty-one, sure pop.” 

Dan rose.np from the floar, redyin the,faca with 
indignation, aud suffering from.a terrible sense, of 
injuatice, 

**T’tl_ make you pay for this,” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, get out... Do you, want me to haye.you 
locked, up ??? 

“Yes, I do,” 

The landlord looked at him ,in surprise, 

Peter Mahoney put, the, money in his pocket, 
coized the valise eagerly, and whispering something 
int riejly in Zesb’s ear, got away through the 
crowa, 

‘*Oh, my,” said ‘tha landlord, “ ain’t you a. har- 
dened young one?” 

“*T want justice,"’ . 

““Well, you won’t get it here.” 

Me.. call*the police~ myself if’you won't,’ said 
ans 


“* Becaused’}? bet they- know your record too-well, 
ard don’t forget it, sonny,” replied the landlord; 
with a eneery adding; ‘‘ Butclear out of here. This 
is my busy time, and I can’t have no slouches of 
bove raising Gain in my place,”’ 

Dan did notamove. 

Gradually Joe had been edging his way to the 
front, and, addressing, the, angry» proprietor; he 


said: 

‘** What the boy ssyais true. That fellow.is a 
fraud,’”’ 

“ Oh, you’re, another. of them. I'll. bounce. the 


pair of yon,’’ cried the landlord, taking hold of both;; 


Dan snd Joe, end.throwing them inte the stzcet; 
where they fell on their hands and knees, amid the 
laughter of the spectatora. 

In all that crowd there was not one to take their 

art. 

Every one thought the boys were bad boys who 
hud been trying to rob a stranger in the.city; con- 
sequently public opinion was agginst.-them. 

Searcely had they recovered themselves than they 
were accosted by a policeman, who told them. to 
move on: 

‘* We've-been robbed and thrown out ‘of “that 
saloon,” answered ‘Joe, 

‘Pat's too thins What did you ever own to be 
robbed of ? 

‘* Why, he——” began Joe; pointing to Dan. 

‘* Ah, pshaw! stop your chin music,” interrupted 
the policewan, ‘and skip lively or I'll have to help 

on,’ 

‘'Phis isthe-most rascally, injustice. I ever. met 
with,’ said-Dan, ‘*andI’ll report: you: at head- 
quarters.” ' 

‘The offiter; made. a>threatening movement with 
his club, and: knowing»-more; about city life than 
Dan, his friend dragged himaway. 

‘*T won’tigo,” replied Dam, struggling. ‘‘ Let him 
taxe mein. I cam prove whol am,’ 

‘No, you can’t. Who knows you: here? He'll 
only hurt you-with hisJocust; Hurry-up.” 

Reluctantly Dan. allowed himself to. be persuaded 
to quit the spot; aud he walked. pensively, by. the 
side of his.companion. 

‘This is.too bad,’ said he, ‘‘I’ve,lost all.my 
money,’? ‘ 

“it wasa hard crowd. Got your ticket home?” 

“That's safe. It was in another poeket, but all 
the cash is clean gone.” 

“Too bad. It’s rough, bub,to tell you,” said 
Harlem Joe. * Bat we've got to takethe luck as 
it comes,” 

All at once the solemn tones of old Trinity start- 
led the night air. It was twelve o’clook. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Joe, “ we're locked out of 
ou: hotel, and I ‘guess -we'll find’ Jucy McDermott 
shut up.” 

‘* Let us goand see anyhow,” said Dan, shivering, 

He did not like the idea of walking the streotaall 
night, or sleeping in a doorway. 

Themight was cold and raw; and the-streets felt 
dampeand:shipperys. Both were fatigaed with the: 
events,oftheday. 

Retraeing; their steps. to the Five Points they 
seen the Widow~ McDermott's, only» to find it 
closeds 

‘* All shut.up, tight as.wax,” exclaimed Harlem 
Joo; “and I'L bet: that.you. might hammer,away 
till daybreak without-making,J udy hear.’ 

“ What’ll we do ?”’ inquired Dan, yawning wearily. 

‘* Might finda couple of ash-barrels,’’ replied Joe, 
“T sleptdally inau ash-box. one night; felt adittle 
cramped, bat didn’t wake till they dumped alot of 
stwf on mointhe morning. Or we might go dewn 
on the doaks and make out under some freight if 
tue watchman didn’t eet the dog on us, It’s awfal 
to havea big, dog, sicked onto yuu.” 

** So I should think.”’ 


Tucy were near Uncle S.1 Isracl’s store, and the 





bath, hanging over the door -arrested Harlam,Joe’s 
attention. 


“ Thatis.a big bathy” hexemarked, ‘and 1. guees- 


we could make.out-to.sleep in it, if we could, only 
‘et.up,” 

ar T could climb up the shutters,” said. Dan. 

“Took at.those,bolts, They'd help a fellow.” _ 
“Try iton.. Where you lead I'll follow,” replied 


om 

Dan was-accastomed to climb. trees after birds’- 
nests, and without saying another word he was 
soon shinning up the shutters, much to Joe’s admi- 
ration, agd having,ence reached the_iron, rod by 
means of which the bath was suapended, he found 
no diffigulty.in getting inside. 

“Allright,” he.cried out. 

“Tm a-comin’,” replied Harlem Joe, ‘and we'll 
be all hank in less time than it takes a flash of 
lightning to cut down a hickory tree.” 

He followed Dan, and the. pair found room enough 
in, the bath to lie at full length and make themselves 
comfortable: 

Certainly they had nothing over, them but the 
broad canopy: of Heaven, bat being side. by side, 
and heving theirclotheson, they kept warm enough, 
and rapidiy falling asleep, slambered till morning. 

It was about sever o’cloek when they awoke at 
the-soundof voices: beneath them. 

Uncle Sol was. bargaining with a customer. 

“T’ll give you five tollars, my goed» frendshy for 
this valeesh,”’ he said.) ‘* Taere.is--nothinginat of 
value but:the closesh.and trapsh of a-boy. Vat 
yer shey, now?” 

“ Give.it here?’ 

** You take the monish ?” 

§¢ Yea.> 

Dan. heard the bargain. concluded, and. felb..sure 
that.the.man who. was- selling, was..no other than 
Péter Mahoney. 

The yalise.was.no doubt Dsan’s own, and Peter, 
feeling uneasy at haying.it in, his .possession, was 
anxious to get rid of it. 

Where should he be ao likely to go to get rid,of 
it; as. to. the man who the preceding, night had 
baught the cap and boot ? 

To be certain, he raised himself up gently and 
loeked over the. side. 

He was-right. 

Peter Mahoney was standing immediately under 
the bath;and holding out his hand for the purchase 
money. 

*« Joo,’ exclaimed Dan, “‘ that’s Peter. What will 
we do?” 

“Cop him,” answered Joo. 

He, too, pressed to the side of: the bath to"take a 

eep. 
4 The. pressure on the somewhat rasty and time- 
worn iron hook which supported the: bath caused it 
to, break, 

There-was-a rush through the air, aheavy thump 
and a:bang. 

Theyhad fallen, but fortunately.for them, the 
bath struck: the head of Mxhoney, leveling him with 
the ground,and the boys relled out on the sidewalk, 
with-only.a few. bruises. 

Peter, however, was badly hurt-to all appearances, 
for -he. lay. motionless..on. the. ground, breathing 
heavily. 

The Jew-was.thunder-struck. 

‘What could the meaning, be?- Was. the-honse 
coming. dewn, or had:there been an explosion some- 
where in. the.neighbourhood, 

** Holy Mosesh !’’ he cried... “‘Is.thish the.end of 
the vorid? What are yocoming,to? Say you, Joo, 
waere did.you spring from so mighty quick ?”’ 

‘* That's the. secret,” replied Joe. ‘* We're sky- 
high detectives, we are, and we want you to help us 
secure this man. Gimme a hand to hold him ?” 

** What's he done?’’ 

“Stole that valise-you’ve got in your. hand, and 
we can prove it.’’ 

“Who from?” 

** Dan Doering here.’’ 

“ Vell, [keeps the bag till you prove it,’’ replied 
Uncle Sol, shrugging his-shoulders. 

Dam had knelg) own by the sidé-of the injured 
mao, who was bacly stanned from-the blow on the 
head, and-did+not- want’any-one to prevent his 
rapning,away. 

Without waiting for the advent of the police, 
Dan searched his pockets. 

He-foundthe. gald. which he had lost the night 
before, but-couli discover no trace of the letters. 

Woaat bad beeome.of them? 


(To be Continued.) 








Havz-frank.explanations with friends in cases of 
affronts. They sometimes save a perishing friend- 
ship; but secret discontent and mistrust always end 
badly. 


TRUTHS FOR WIVES. 

In domestic happiness the wife’s influence is much 
greater thau her husband's; for the one, the first 
cause—mutual love and confidence—being. granted, 
the whole comfort. of .the household depends. upon 
trifles more immediately under her jurisdiction. By 
her management of small sums her husband's re- 
spectability and credit are erected or destroyed. No 
fortune can stand the constant. leakage of extrava- 
geuce and mismauagement; andmore is spent in 
trifles than women would easily. believe, 

The,one great. expense, whatever it may. be, is 
turned.over and careiully reflected on ere;incurred ; 
the income is prepared to meet it; it is. pennies im- 
perceptibly, sliding away which do mischief, and 
this: the. wife alone. can stop, for it does not come 
within.a man’s province. ‘There is often an unex- 
pected trifle to be saved in every household. 

It is not in economy alone that a wife’s attention 
is so necessary, but in those matters which make a 
well regulated house, An unfinished cruet-stand, 
a missing key, a buttenless shirt, a. soiled. tatle- 
cloth, a mustard<pot with its old. contents. sticking 
about it, are really nothing; but each can raise an 
angry word or cause discomfort. 

Depend upen it, there is a great deal of domestic 
happiness in a well-dressed mutton-chop, or a tidy 
breakfast table. Men grow full of beauty, tired of 
music, are often too. wearied for, conversation, how- 
ever irtellectual, but they can always appreciate a 
well swept hearth and smiling comfort. A womau 
may love. her husband devotedly—iay sacrifice for- 
tune, friends, family, country for him. -shé may have 
the genius of a Sappho, the enchanted beauties of an 
Armida; but—melancholy fact—if with these she 
fail to make her home comfortable, his heart will in- 
evitably escape her. 

And women live so entirely in. the affections that 
without love their existence is a void. Better sub- 
mit, then, to household duties, however repuguant 
they may beto your tastes, than doom yourself to a 
loveless home.. Women of a higher order of mind 
will not run this tisk; they know that their feminine, 
their domestic, are-their first dutivs, 





MARRIED LIFE, 


Drocrive not ono. another in small things or in 
great, Oue little single. lic. has, before now, dis- 
turbed the whole married life. A small cause bas 
often great consequences,, Fold not the arms to- 
gether and sit idle--“‘ Laziness is the devil's cush- 
ion.” Donotrun much from home, “ One’s own 
health is gold werth,” 

“Many a marriege, my friends, begins like the 
rosy morning»«and then falls away like a snow 
wreath. And why, my friends? Because the mar- 
ried pair neglect to bo as well pleasing to each other 
alter marriage-as before. Endeavour always, my 
children, to please. one another; but at the same 
time keep heaven in your thoughts. Lavish not all 
your love on to-day, for remember that marriage has 
ita. to-morrows, likewise, andits day after to-mor- 
row, too.” “Spare, as one may say, fuel for the 
winter.”’ 

Consider, my daughters, what the word wife ex- 
presses., The married) woman is»her husband's 
domestic faith;in her hands he must be able to 
confide house and family ; be able to entrust to her 
the key of his heart, as well as the key of his. eat- 
ingroom, His honour and his home are under her 
keeping, his well-being is in her hand, Think. of 
this ! 

And you, my sons, be faithful. husbands and good 
fathers of families. Act so that. your wives shall 
esteem and love you. 


ee err 


REMEDY FOR TROUBLE, 


Work.is your true remedy, If misfortune hits 
yon. hard, you hit something else, hard; pitch into 
something with a will. Th re’s notuing like good, 
solid, extausting work to cure trouble, If you have 
met with losses, you.don’s waut to lie awake and 
tnink about them. You want sleep—calm, sound 
sieep—and eat your dinner with appetie. Lut-you 
can’t unless you work, 

If you-say you don’t feel-like. work, and go loafing 
all day to tell, Tom, Dick. and Harry the story of 
| your woes, you'll lie awake, aud keep your wife 
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awake by your tossing, spoil yourtemper and your 
breakfast next morning, and begin to-morrow feel- 
ing ten times worse than you do to-day. 

There are some great troubles that only time can 
heal, and perhaps some that never can be healed at 
all; but all can be helped by the great panacea, 
work, Try it, you whoare afflicted. It is not a 
patent medicine. It has proved its efficiency since 
first Adam and Eve left behind them, with weeping, 
their beautiful Eden, It is an efficient remedy. 

All good physicians in regular standing prescribe 
it in cases of mental and moral disease, It operates 
kindly as well, leaving no disagreeable sequela, and 
we assure you that we have taken a large quantity 
of it with beneficial results, It will cure more com- 
plaints than any nostrum in the materia medica, 
and comes nearer to being a “cure all” than any 
drug or compound of drugs in the market, And it 
will not sicken you if you do not take it sugar 
coated, 





THE 


FORREST HOUSE; 
OR, 
EVERARD'S REPENTANCE 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“*Snatt I tell yon the kind of person I faney this 
girl to be, judging from her picture. Her face is 
very pretty, very; just the face in fact to attract 
young men like you, and she would try to attract 
you, too, and the very manner with which she would 
do it would be the perfection of art. There is a 
treacherous, designing look in these eyes, so blue 
and dreamy, and about the rosebud mouth is acruel, 
selfish expression which I do not like. I do not be- 
lieve she can be trusted, and then, it may be a minor 
matter, I do not like her style of dress. A really 
modest girl would not bave set for her picture with 
so much exposure of neck and arms, and so much 
jewellery. Surely you must have noticed the immense 
chain and cross, and all the show of bracelets, and 
pins, and ornaments in her hair.” 

Everard bad thought of it, but he would not ac- 
knowledge it, and his mother continued : 

‘The whole effect is tawdry, and, excuse me for 
putting it so strongly, but it reminds me of Birming- 
ham and the cheap jewellery bought there. She can- 
not have the true instincts of alady. Whois she, 
Everard, and where does she live?” 

Everard was terribly hurt and intensely mortified, 
while, contend as he would, something told him 
that bis mother was not altogether wrong in her esti- 
mation of the girl, whose picture did resemble more 
a second-rate actress tricked out in her flashy finery 
than a pure, modest young girl; but he answered his 
mother’s question and said : 

**She lives in Holburton, and her name is Jose- 
phine Fleming. I boarded for three weeks last sum- 
mer, you know, with her mother, Widow Roxie 
Fleming, as the people call her.”’ 

He spit the last outa little defiantly, feeling re- 
solved that his mother should not know all he knew 
about the Flemings, be it good or bad, but he was 
not prepared for the next remark. 

“ Roxie? Roxie Flemiog? Is she a second wife, 
and was the firet Mrs, Fleming a Catholic? and is 
there a step-daughter much older than this Jose- 
phine?”’ 

“Yes. Itis all so; but how did you know it, and 
where have you seen them?’’ Everard asked, 
eagerly, his anger giving way to his nervous dread 
of some development worse than even the cheap 
jewellery which had hart him crueliy. 

“* Years ago, when I was a young girl, we had in 
our family a cook, Roxie Burrows by name, compe- 
tent, tidy, and faithful in the discharge of her 
duties, but crafty, designing, and ambitious. Our 
butcher was a Mr. Fleming, an Orangeman, whose 
wife was a Catholic, and whose little daughter used 
sometimes to bring us the steak for breakfast, in 
the morning, and through whom Roxie captured the 
father, after the mother died. She was so sorry for 
the child, and made her aprons, and mended her 
frocks, and made much of her till the father was 
won, when, it was said, the tables were turned, and 
little Agnes mended tiie frocks and darned the socks 
while Roxie played the lady. Iremember hearing 


of the birth of a daughter, but I was married about 
that time, and knew no more of the Flemings, until 
a few years later, when I was visiting in the country, 
mother told me he was dead, and Roxie had gone 
away with the children, 


I am cure it must be the 





woman with whom you boarded. Has she sandy hair 
and light grey eyes, with long, yellow lashes ?”” 

“Yes, she has; it is the same,” Everard replied, 
with a feeling like death in his heart as he thought 
how impossible it now was to tell his mother that 
Josephine was his wife. 

How impossible it was that she would ever be 
reconciled to the daughter of her cook and butcher, 
who added to her other faults the enormity of 
wearing cheap jewellery! And I think that last 
really hurt Everard the most, 

On such points he was very fastidious and par- 
ticular, and more than once had himeelf thought 
Josey’s dress a little too flashly, but the glamour 
of love was over all, and a glance of her blue eyes, 
or touch of her soft white hands always set him 
right again and brought him back to his alle- 
giance, 

But the hands and the eyes were not there now 
to stand between him and what his mother had 
said, and he felt like crying out bitterly as he took 
back his photograph and listened a few moments 
longer while bis mother talked lovingly and kindly, 
telling him he must forgive her if she had seemed 
harsh, that it was for his good ashe would one day 
see. 

He would forget this boyish fancy in time and 
come to wonder at his infatuation. Forget it! with 
those words ever in hia ear : 

**T pronounce you man and wife.” 

He could not forget, and it was not quite sure 
that he would do soif he could. Josey’s face and 
Josey’s wiles had a power over him yet to keep him 
comparatively loyal. 

He had loved her with all the intensity of a boy’s 
first fervent passion, which never stopped to criticise 
her manner, or language, or family, or style of 
dress, though, now that his eyes were opened a 
little, it came back to him unpleasantly that there 
might be something flashy in her appearance—over- 
dressed. 

But Beatrice was so occasionally, he reflected, 
though Bee would never wear cheap jewellery, and 
somsthing told bim that the massive chain and 
cross so conspicuous on Josephine’s bosom were 
common, And his mother bad detected it, by what 
subtle intuition he could not guess, 

And his mother had traced her origin back to a 
butcher andacook! Well, whatthen? Was Josey 
the worse for that? Certainly his mother herself 
had said it was neither birth nor blood that made the 
lady. 

It was a nobleness from within asserting itself 
without and stamping its impress upon its possessor. 
And had Josephine this inbora refinement and no- 
bility, or had she not ? 

That was the point which troubled the young 
man as he went out from his mother’s presence and 
sought a little arbour in a retired part of the ground 
where be would be free to think it out. With his 
head, which was aching terribly, bowed upon his 
hands, he went overall the past as connected with 
Josephine, detecting here and there, many a word 
and act which, alas, went far towards proving that 
his mother’s estimate of her was not very wrong? 
But how did his mother divine it ? 

Had women some secret method of reading each 
other unkoown to the other sex, Could Beatrice 
read her, too, from that phctograph, and what would 
Bee's verdict be? He wished he knew; wished he 
could show it to her incidentally as the features of a 
mere acquaintance. And while he was thus think- 
ing as if Providence favoured him he heard Bee’s 
voice carolling snatches of a song, and lifting up his 
head he saw her coming towards him. 

She had driven over to see how he was after hie 
upsetting and she came tripping down the long walk 
gaily and airily in her pretty white muslin dress, 
with a bit of pink coral in her ears and in the lace 
bow at her throat. Oue could see that she was a 
saucy, fun-loving, frolicsome girl, with opinions of 
her own, which sometimes startled the staid’ ones 
who walked year by year in the same rut, but she 
was every whit a lady and looked it, too, as she 
came rapidly towards Everard, who found himself 
studying and criticising her as he had never criti- 
cised a woman before. 

She was not like Josephine, though wherein the 
difference consisted he could not tell. Heonly knew 
that the load at his heart was heavier than ever, and 
that he almost felt that in some way he was 
aggrieved by this young girl, who when she saw 
him, hastened her steps and was soon at his side. 

“Oh, here you are,” she said, ‘* Rossie told me I 
should fiud you in the garden. I came to inquire 
after that broken head, for which I feel responsible. 
Why. Ned,” she continued, calling him by the old 
familiar name of his boyhood, “ how white you are. 


and she looked anxiously into his pale, worn 
face, 
His head was aching terribly, but he would not 


acknowledge it. He only said he was a little tired, 
that the cut on his forehead was nothing, and would 
soon be well; then, making Beatrice sit down be- 
side him, he began to ask her numberlese questions 
about the people of Rothsay, especially the young 
ladies. Where was Sylvia Blackmer, and where 
was Annie Doane, and, by-the-way, where was 
Allie Beadle, that pretty little blonde, with the great 
blue eyes who used to sing in the choir, 

“By Jove, she was pretty,” he said, “except that 
her hair was a little too yellow. She looks so much 
like a girl east that some of the eollege boys rave 
about, only this girl, Miss Fleming, is the prettier 
of thetwo. I shouldn't wonder if I had her photo- 
graph somewhere, She had a lot taken, and gave 
meone, Yes, here it is,’ he continued, after a feint 
of rummaging his pocket-book. ‘‘ What do you 
think of her ?” he asked, passing the picture to Bea- 
trice, and feeling himself a monster of duplicity and 
deception. 

Bee took the card, and looking at it a moment, 
said : 

“Yes, she is pretty—very pretty; but you don’t 
want anything to do with that girl. She is not like 

‘ou ” 


It was the old story repeated, and Everard felt 
nettled and anpoyed, but managed not to show it, as 
he replied: 

“Who said I did wantanything to do with her ? 
But honestly, though, what do you see in her to 
dislike ?” 

** Nothing to dislike,” Bee said. “TI do not fancy 
her make-up, that’s all. She looks as if she would 
wear cotton lace!”’ and having said what in her es- 
timation was the worst thing she could say of a 
woman, Beatrice handed him back the picture, 
which he put up silently, feeling that he could not 
now tell Beatrice of Josey. 

He could not tell anybody unless it was Rossie, and 
he did not believe he cared to do that, though he 
would like to show her the picture and hear what she 
had to say. Would she see cheap jewellery and 
cotton lace on the face he had thought so divine, 
He meant to try her and see, and after Beatrice was 
gone he strolled off to a shaded part of the grounds, 
where he came upon Rossie watering a bed of 
fuschias. 

She was not sylph-like and graceful, and clad in 
airy muslin, like Beatrice. She was unformed and 
angular, and her dress was a dark chintz, short 
enough to show her slender ankles, which he had 
once teasingly called pipe stems, and her thick 
boots, which were much too large for her, for she 
would not have her feet pinched, and always wore 
shoes a size and a half too big. 

Aclean white apron, ruffled and fluted, and a 
white sun-bonnet completed her costume. Josephine 
would have called her a ‘ homely young one,’ if 
she had noticed her at all, and some such idea was 
in Everard’s mind as he approached her, but when 
at the sound of his footsteps she turned and flashed 
upon him from beneath the cape bonnet those great, 
brilliant eyes, he changed bis mind and thought; 

** Won't those eyes do mischief yet, when Rossie 
gets a little older,” 

She was glad tosee him, and stopped watering 
her flowers while she inquired after his head, and 
if Miss Belknap found him. 

“Yes, she did,” he said, adding, as he sat down in 
a rusticchair: ‘ Bee is handsome ani no mistake,.”’ 

‘*That’s so,” Rossie replied, promptly, for Bee 
Belknap’s beauty was her hobby, “She is the 
handsomest girl I ever saw. Don’t you think 
so?” 

Here was his opportunity, and he hastened to 
seize it. 

** Why, no,”’ he said, “not the very handsomest I 
ever saw, Ihave a photograph of a girl I think 
prettier. Here sheis,’’ And he passed Josephine’s 
picture toward Rossie, whosat down her watering- 
pot, and wiping her soiled hands took it as carefully 
as if it had been the picture of a goddess. 

“Oh, Mr. Everard!” shecried. ‘She is beautifal, 
more so than Miss Beatrice, I do believe. Sach 
dreamy eyes, which look at you so kind of—kind of 
coaxingly, somehow; and such lovely hair! Who 
is she, Mr. Everard ?”’ 

“Oh, she’s one of the girls,” Everard answored, 
laughingly, and experiencing a sudden revulsion 
of feeliug in Josey’s favour at Rossie’s opinion of 
her. 

Here was one who could give an unprejudiced 
opinion; here was a champion for Josey ; and in his 





delight, Everard thought how, with his first spare 
money, he would buy Rossie a gold ring, as a re- 


Tam afraid it was more ser ous tian I supposed ;’ j ward of merit for wiat sue had said of Jusey. Her 
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next remark, however, dampened his ardour a little. 

“ She’s very rich, isn’t she?’’ Rossie asked ; and 
he replied : 

* No, not rich at all. Why do you think that ?’’ 

‘Because she has such a big chain and cross, and 
such heavy bracelets and ear-rings, and is dressed 
more than Miss Belknap dresses at a grand party,’’ 
Rossie said ; and Everard answered her quickly : 

“ Rossie, you are a little thing, not much leans 
than my thumb, but you have more sense than 
many older girls. Tell me then, if you know, is it 
bad taste to be overdressed in a picture, and is ita 
crime, a sin, to wear bogus jewellery ?” 

She did not at all know at what he was aiming, 
and, pleased with the compliment to her wisdom, 
answered, with great gravity: 

‘* Not acrime to wear flash jewellery—no. I worea 
brass ring once till it blacked my finger. I worea 
glass breast-pin which cost me sixpence, till your 
mother said it was foolish and not like a lady. But 
Ido not think it’s a crime; it’s only second-classy. 
A great many do it, and I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if,” here the little lady looked very wise, and lifted 
her forefinger by way of emphasis, ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if this chain and cross were both 
shams, for now that I look at her more closely, she 
looks like a sham, too.’’ 

Rosamond’s prospect of a ring was gone for ever, 
and Everard’s voice trembled as he took back his 
picture, and said : 

“I thank you, Rossie, for telling me what you 
thought, Maybe sheisasham. Most things are in 
this world, I find.” 

Then he walked rapidly away, while Rossie stood 
looking after him, and wondering if he was angry 
with her, and who the young girl was, andif he 
really liked her. 

“I bope not,” she thought. “ For though she is 
very handsome there is something about her which 
does notseem like Mr. Everard and Miss Beatrice. 
They ought to go together; they must; it is so suit- 
able,” and Rossie settled the future of Beatrice and 
Everard to her own satisfactiun, 

The little girl resumed her work among the 
flowers, and did not see Everard again until supper 
time, when he looked so pale and tired that even 
his father noticed it and asked if he were ill. The 
cut over his eye was paining him, he said, and if 
they would excuse him he would retire to his room 
early, and should possibly be all right on the morrow. 
The night was hot and sultry, and even the light 
breeze from the river seemed oppressive and laden 
with thunder, and for hours Everard lay awake 
thinking of the future which stretched before him 
so drearily with that burden ever onhis mind. How 
he wished that it might prove a dream, a nightmare, 
from which he should awake to find himself free 
once more—free to marry Josephine if he chose, and 
he presumed he should, but not till his college days 
were over, and he could take her openly and publicly 
as a true man takes the woman he loves and honours. 

How he hated to be a sneak and a coward, and he 
called himself by these names many times, and 
loathed himself for the undefinable something 
creeping over him and which made him shrink even 
from Josephine herself as Josephine. He said he 
did not care a picayune for the butcher and the cook, 
Josie could not help that and he did not care for the 
cheap jewellery and cotton lace, though he would 
rather his mother and Bee had not used the oppro- 
brious terms, but he did care for the sham of which 
his mother bad spoken aud which even Rossie had 
detected. 

Was Josey a sham, and if so, what was his life with 
her to be? Alas for Everard, he was only just 
entering the cloud which was to overshadow him 
for so many wretched years. 

At last he fell into a troubled sleep from which he 
was aroused by the noise of the storm of rain which 
had swept down the river and was beating against 
the house, but above the storm there was another 
sound, Rossie calling to him in tones of affright, and 
bidding him hasten to his mother, who was dying. 

Of all which followed next, Everard retained in 
after life but a vague eonsciousness. There was a 
confused dressing in the dark, a hurrying to his 
mother, whose white face turned so eagerly toward 
him, aud whose pallid lips were pressed upon his 
brow as they prayed Heaven to keep him from evil, 
and bring him at last to the world she was going 
to. 

There were words of love and tender parting to 
the stricken husband and heart-broken Rossie, who 
had been to her like a daughter, and whom she 
committed to the care of both Everard and his fa- 
ther as a precious legacy left in their charge, Then 
drawing Everard close to her, she whispered so low 
that no one else could hear: 


** Forgive me ifI seemed harsh in what I said of 





Josephine. I only meant it for your good. Imay 
have been mistaken; I hopeI was. I hope she is 
good and true, and womanly, and if she is, and you 
love her, her birth is of no consequence, none what- 
ever, Heavin bless you, my child, and her, too!” 

She never spoke again, aud when the early sum- 
mer morning looked into the room, there was only a 
still, motionless figure on the bed, with pale hands 
folded upon the bosom, and the pillow strewn with 
flowers, which Rosamond had put there. Rosamond 
thought of everything, first of the dead, then of the 
stern judge who broke down entirely by the side of 
his lost Mary, and then of Everard, who seemed like 
one stunned by a heavy blow, With the constantly 
increasing pain in his head, blinding him even more 
than the tears he shed, he wrote to Josephine: 

**Oh, Josey, will you be sorry for me when I tell 
you mother isdead. She died this morning at three 
o’clock, andIam heart-broken. She was all the 
worldtome. What shall I do without my mother?’’ 

He posted the letter himself, and then kept his 
room, and for the most part his bed, until the day 
of the funeral, when, hardly knowing what he was 
doing, or realising what was passing around him, he 
stood by his mother’s grave, saw the coffin lowered 
into it, heard the earth rattling down on it, and 
had a strange sensation of wonder, as to whom they 
were burying, and who he was himself, That puz- 
zled him the most, except the question as to where 
the son was, the young man from the College, 
who drove such fast horses, and smoked so many 
cigars, and sometimes bet at cards. “ He ought to 
be here seeing to this,” he thought, and then, asa 
tinge of pain shot through his temple, he moaned 
faintly, and went back to the carriage, in which he 
was driven rapidly home. There wasa letter in 
his room which had come whilo he wasat his mother’s 
grave, and was from Josephine. He recognised the 
hand-writing at once, and with a feeling as if some- 
thing were clutching his throat and smothering him, 
he took it up,and opening it, read his first letter 
from his wife. 


CHAPTER VII. 
JOSEPHINE. 


ImmepiaTecy after Everard’s departure she had 
written to Clarence, making inquiries for a Doctor 
Matthewson, who professed to have been a clergy- 
man in that place a few years before, and in due 
time the answer came to the fictitious 
name which she had given. There had been a 
clergyman by that name, but he had been sent 
away because of his propensity to drink and gam- 
ble, and various other misdemeanours. He, how- 
ever, had the right to marry people, and a marriage 
performed by him with the knowledge and consent 
of the parties, would be binding on such parties. 
He was tall and fine looking, and had a very 
musical voice and pleasant smile. Latterly be had 
dabbled a little in medicine and assumed the title of 
“ Doctor.” 

There could be no mistake,.aud the harrowing 
doubt which had so weighed on Josephine’s spirits 
gave way at once as she read this answer to her 
letter. She was Mrs. James Everard Forrest, and 
she wrote the name many timos on different slips of 
paper which she tore up and threw upon the floor. 

Then, summoning Agnes from the kitchen, she 
bade her clear up the litter, and come and arrange 
her hair, for there was a concert in the Hall that 
night and she was going. Always meek and sub- 
missive, Agnes obeyed, and brashed and curled the 
beautiful golden hair, and fastened it back with an 
ivory ornament, and helped array her sister in the 
pretty blue muslin which was so becoming to her, 
and clasped about her neck and arms the heavy 
bracelets and chain which had been so criticised and 
condemned at the Forrest House. 

They were not quite as bright now as when the 
young lady first bought them. Their lustre was 
somewhat tarnished, and Josephine knew it, and felt 
a qualm of disgust every time she looked at them, 
She knew the difference between the real and the 
sham qaite as well as anyone, and by-and-bye when 
she was established in her rightful position as 
Mrs. Everard Forrest she meant to indalge to the 
full her fondness for dress, and so make amends 
for the straits to which she had all hor life been 
subjected. 

“ She would make old Forrest’s money fly, only 
let her have a chance,’’ she said to Agnes, to whom 
she was repeating the contents of the letter just re- 
ceived from Clarence. 

“Then it’strue,and you are his wife?’’ Agnes 
said, her voice indicative of anything but pleasure. 

This Josephine was quick to detect, and she an- 
swered, sharply : 

“His wife? yes. Have youany objection? One 
would suppose by your voice and your uppeal to the 





aaa in Everard’s behalf that you were sorry for 
im ” 


“ And so Iam,’”’ Agnes answered, boldly. “ I don’t 
think he would ever have thought of it himself, or 
knew what he was doing. It’s a pityfor him, and 
he so young, and we so different.” 

“So different, Agnes? I wish you wouldn’t for 
ever harp on that string. As if I were not quite as 
good as any Forrest or any other aristocrat. Oan’t 
ne ever forget your Irish blood? It does not fol- 

ow because the poor people in Ireland lie down and 
let the nobility walk over them that we do it bere, 
where it does sometimes happen that the daughter 
of a butcher and a cook may marry into a family 
above her level.” 

“Yes, yes, [know; I know all that,” Agnes said. 
“ Praised be Heaven for this country where every- 
body who has it in him can rise if he will; and yet, 
and yet, there’s a difference here, justas much and 
more I sometimes think, for to be somebody you 
must have it in you. Ican’t explain, but I know 
what I mean, and so do you.” 

“Yes, I do,’’ Josephine replied, angrily. ‘“ You 
mean that I have not the requisite qualifications to 
make me acceptable at the Forrest House; that my 
fine lady would be greatly shocked to know that tho 
mother of her daughter-in-law once cooked her din- 
ner and washed her clothes.” 

* No, not for that, not for that; not for birth or 
poverty,” Agnes said, eagerly, ** but because you 
are—you are——”’ 

** Well, what ?”’ Josephine demanded, impatiently, 
and Agnes replied: 

** You are what you are.” 

** And pray whatam 1?” Josephine retorted. “I 
was Miss Josephine Fleming, better known as Joe, 
daugiter of Mrs. Roxie Fieming, who used to work 
for the Bigelows, till she married an IJrish butcher, 
who was shabby enough to die and leave her to 
shift for herself, which she did by taking boarders. 
That’s what I was. Now,I am Mrs. James Everard 
Ferrest, with a long line of blue-blooded ancestry, 
to say nothing of the bluer Bigelows. That’s who I 
am; 80, please button my boots and bring me my 
— wool shawl and ian; it’s high time I was 
off, 

Agnes obeyed, and buttoned the boots, and put a 
bit of blacking on the toe where the leather was 
turning red, and brought the fleecy shawl and 
wrapped it carefully around her sister, who looked 
exceedingly graceful and pretty and bore herself 
like a princess as she entered the Hall and took one 
of the most conspicuous seats, 

How she wished the people could know the honour 
to which she had come, and when, to the question 
as to who she was asked by a stranger behind her, 
she heard the reply, ‘* Ob, that’s Joe Fleming; her 
mother keeps boarders,” she longed to shriek ont 
her new name, and announce herself as Mrs. James 
Everard Forrest. But this she did not dare to do. 
It was policy to keep silent, and so she was content 
to bide her time and anticipate what she would do 
in the future when ber marriage was announced. 

Of Everard himself she thought a great deal, but 
she thought a great deal more of the position and 
the wealth which her marriage would bring her 
than she did of him, And yet she was very anxious 
to hear from him and when his letter came she tore 
it open eagerly, while a bright flush coloured her 
cheek when she saw the words, “My dear little 
wife,” 

He acknowledged her then, and she had the 
proof in his own handwriting and her heart was very 
light as she read the brief letter, so light in fact that 
it felt no throb of pity for the sick mother who was 
going to die. F 

Josey would not have acknowledged it, but she 
would quite as soon that Mrs. Forrest died as not. 

She knew from her mother of the aristocratic Miss 
Bigelow on whom the winds of Heaven were never 
allowed te blow too roughly, and at whose grand 
wedding governors and senators had been present, 
and knowing herself what she was quite as well as 
Agnes, she felt a shrinking from this high-born 
woman who might weigh her in the balanee and find 
her sadly wanting. . 

So she felt no sympathy with Everard’s touching 
inquiry, “ What shall I do without my mother?” 
He would do very well indeed, she thought, and as 
for herself she would rather reign alone at Forrest 
House than share her kingdom with another. 

How she chafed and fretted that she could not 
begin her triumph at once, but must wait two 
years at least and be known as Josephine Fleming, 
who held her position in Holburton only with her 
pretty face and determined will. 

But there was no help for it, for she felt intui- 
tively that to have the marriage known by the father 
would be disastrous to all her dreams of luxury and 
wealth. So, for the present, she must be content 
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with the knowledge that Everard was hers, and that 
by-and-bye his money would be hers also. 

To do her justice, however, she was just now s 
good deal in love with this young husband of hers, 
and thought of him almevt-as often as of the muney, 
thongh that was avery weighty consideration,'and 
when her mother, who was even » ore grasping than 
herself, suggeste.! that thers was no reawon why she 
should not toa certain dogree be supported ‘by her 
husband, even if she did not take his name, she in- 
dorsed th» suggestion heartily, and the letter she 
wrote to” Everard, in reply to his, contained: a re- 
quest for money. 

The letter was ag follows: 

‘¢ Hotpurton, March ‘ 





“Dear Evuerann : I was so glad to got your let- 
ter, and know you reached home in safety and oh, 
my darling, how sorry I am to hear of your mother’s 
dangerous iliness, I trastit is not as badas you 
feared, and hepe she may yet recover. I wantito 
sce your mother—want her to like meas her daugh- 
ter. I knew Lshould love her, and [ mean to try to 
be what | think she would wisa yeur wife to be. I 
am anxious te know if you told her, and what she 
suid, 

“Thave written to Olarenco as Dr. Matthewson 
bade me do, ani find that he really was a clergyman ; 
so there can be no mistake abous the marriage, and 
if you do not regret it I certainly do not, only it is 
kind of forlorn to know you have a husband and still 
live apart from him, and be denied the privilege 
of hisname. Itis for the best, however, and I.am 


content to wait your pleasure, And more; my dear 
husband, don’t think meanly of me, will you, and 
aceuse me of being mercenary. You would not 


if you knew the straits we are driven to in erder to 
meet onr expenses. Ana now that Iam your wife 
I want to take masic lessons: and lessons in French, 
eo as te fit myself for the position | hope one day 
to fill in your family. You must not beashamed ef 
me, and you shall not, if Lonly have tho means 
with which to impreve my mind, If rou can-manage 
tosend me ten pounds I shall be glad of it, and make 
the best possible use of it, You de nos know how I 
hate toask you so soon, but I feel that I must ia 
order toearry out my plans*for improvemant, 

“And now, my darling husband, I put both my 


arms aronnd your neck and kiss you many, many 
times, and ask yeu not to be angry with me, but write 
te me soon, and send the money, if possibie. 


”» 


“Truly, lovingly, fsithfully, yeur wife, Joe. 


‘**T haven’t told more than three whoppors,’’ Josey 
said to herself, »s she read this letter over. “I said 
I hoped his mother would recover, and that I 
wanted to see her so badly, and wanted the money to 
pay for music and French, when, in fact, I’ want 
more a silk dress in two shades ef brown, which will 
tako the shine all Off Maggie Roberts. And he will 
sound it, teo, He'll manage to get it of his father or 
mother, somehow, and I may as well drep inat Burt's 
and leok at the silk this afternoon on my way to 
post this letter, 

She did drop in at Burt’s and look at the silk, 
and saw another pieee, heavier, glossier, more de- 
sirnble every way, and a shilling mores yard. And 
looking she grew to coveting, and was sorry that she 
had not asked for fifteen inetead of ven pounds, 
as the one would be as likely to be forthoomingas the 
er. 








And once sho thought to open her letter and add 
aD S, to it, but finally decided to wait a little and 
then write again for the extra five. The mer- 
chant would reserve the silk for her a week or mor e, 
he said, and picturing te herself how she should look 
in the two shades of brown and how envious Maggi 
Roberts world be, Josey tripped eff to the pest- 
oftice, where she deposited her letter, the one which 
Everard fonnd upon his table on his return from his 
mother’s grave. 

Itwas the silk-which lay uppermost in Josoy’s 
mind as the vhing moat desirable, but the music and 
the French must be had as well. loweuld never do 
for the bride of J. Everard’ Forrest, Jr., to have ne 
vecomplishments, and so she calied upon a Mrs. 

ferring, who gave music lescons in the town, and 
proposed that she should have two lessons a week, 
with the nse of piano for practice, and*that as 
corapensetion the lady’s washing, and that ef her 
little girl, should be done by sister Agnes, who” was 
represented as anxious for, if, indeed, not the insti- 
gator of the plan 

As the arrangement w-s better for the lady than 
for Josey, the bargain was closed atenee, and Mrs, 
J, BE.’ Forrest took her first lesson that verry afte:- 
noon, showing suchan aptitude and eagerness to 


loirn that. her teacher assurel her of quick and 
brilliant success ns a performer. 

Tie French was managed in much the ame way 
and paid fer in plain sewing, which Josay, who 





was handy and neat with hor needle, undertook her- 
self, instead of putting it upen her mother or, poor 
Agnes, who, on the’Menday following, saw, with 
dismay, the basket piled high with extra linen, 
which she was to wash and iron, 

Thero was a weary. sigh, a silent. prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin, whe mighs or wight not have known 
the fatigue of -washing, and so have sympathised 
with the desolate, heavily-burdened woman, and 
then Agnes took up this added task without a single 
protest, and-serubbed, and toiled, and sweat, that 
Josey might have the accomplishments which wére 
to fit her to be the mistress of the Forrest House. 

Every day Josey, passed the shop window ‘at 
Burt's, and stopped to admire thosilk, and wanted 
it more and more, and at last fell into ‘the trap laid 
for hor by the scheming merchant, and when he to!d 
her that three other ladies. had beén looking at she 
silk with a view to purchase, and she'd better 
decide te take it at once if she really wanted it, she 
took it; and wrote to Everard that’ night, asking 
why he did not send the ten pounds, and asking him 
also to invrease i¢ with five more. 


(To be Continued.) 





DRUGGING HORSES. 





Taunz is no class of servants among’ whom ‘is 
found more conceit, comprised with ignorance, than 
that of grooms and stable helps generally. Tho in- 
stant that a village clod has been promoted to! a 
stable jacket and gaitersa he fancies himself a judge 
of horse-flesh. 

The moremysterious his doings are the more he 
plumes himself upon kis fancied science. “As a rule 
he bas “no hands,’ and bat a moderate ‘seat. Not 
one groom in ten who rides behind his mistress in Kot- 
ten-row is fit to go across country; and itmay fairly 
be said that more than half of the dead or onesided 
mouths that are found in horses are :made:so by 
the clumsy handling of grooms, whileamestef the 
vicious tempers in an ordinary (not a racing) stable 
are to be traced to careless or cruel treatment by 
the stable helpsin charge. ‘Butof all the mischie- 
yous practices of grooms none is worse than one 
which is far more widely spread than most owners 
are aware of, aud thatis the syatem/ef dragging 
herses to imprové the look of their ceats. 

Itis well that both grooms and their -masters 
shonld-be reminded that an act was passed-lastses- 
sion which makes it an offence toadminister ‘un- 
lawfully: and ‘wilfully any poisonous “or injurious 
drag” tocattle orhorses. The “ouniawful ’”con- 
sists in the-ebsence of sanction of thuowner, ‘Iho 
offence is pumishable upon’ summary conviction 
with « fine not exceeding tive pounds, or imprison- 
ment for one mouth with: hard labour if fora’ first 
offeace, and for three . months if a second offence, 

At Retford Petty Sessions on Saturday last, one 
Henry Waiker, servant to’ Mr. Cross, faemer, of 
Gringley, near. Bawtry, was.convicted of having 
poisoned ten horses belonging to his«master’ by 
adwinistering to them-arsenic. Hie exouse was 
that he didsoto “ improve their coats.’’ Six of 
the horses had died. ‘Lhe Benah fined him» thirty 
pounds, or six months’ iurprisoament. We presume 
that they made up this» sentence by inflicting tre 
full penalty for each offence that proved fatal. 

Till this act was -pagsed it was» difficult to 
obtain 2 conviction in» such a case, in «the 
absenve of direct evidence of malice. | But now, 
the mereadministeation, wilfully-and without leave, 
constututes an-effence, If a-master cheeses to 
sanction the practice, nothing can be said; aniess the 
cuse should assume an-aspeetas to come under the 
‘* Cruelty to Ammals”” Acts. Wertrust that this 
ease Will actasasalutary warring. Theameountiof 
craggisg of this sert that gees on in stables: would 
be alarining were it fuliy known. 

Iplenked out quite casually in the “ Bravo” in- 
quiry that antimony was used atthe Priory stables, 
and thisisafair speetmen of soores ef other stables, 
What is called ‘* biaek’’ antimony and arsenie—but 
the former espeoialiy—are the poisons most eom- 
monly used. It gratifies the vanity of greoms:to 
be able to show sleek coats, and enanoes their 
merits in the eyes of their. unsuspecting : masters, 
while at the came time saving «much ase of the 
eurryrcomb. Bat the gloss. upon the coat,-even 
when the dose is not sufficient to canse-immediate 
Ulness, is obtained only at a sacrifice of the health 
of the horse. 

‘The stamina of an animal soon'goes if .it-is; eub- 
jected to this kiud of treatment, as sarely.as does 
the healthef a baby that is drenched with cordial 
to make it sleep, or justas the constitation ofan 
opluin-eater besomes undermined, 1t eannotbe too 
well-known that there ie no excuse of‘any.sort for 
this kind of dosing. -It-only panders to vanity and 
indoleuce. 





For -purgatives:and “ condition balls’ there is 
reason in moderation, though many.grooms®re fon:i 
of going to excess with these also. Buta. horse in 
condition never requires arsenio or antimony, and 
the soleuse of such: poisons is to please .grooms, to 
favour their laziness, and todeceive the master that 
much care and time have been spentin. currying 
and@ grooming. 

The owner who can value an artificially glossy 
eoat in his horse more thana sound constitution 
in the animal deserves tosuffer for hisfolly. But 
to those who would not eowatenance the use of ench 
drags if they were aware of thé fact, we would offer 
this advice:*not to allow ahy such poisons to bo 
seen in the stable under ufhy coniitions (unless 
ander order and “supervision of an* experienced 
veterinary surgeon),and to make it distinctly under- 
stood that detection of such pratticer will be visited 
me — prosecution “ugder 39 and 40 Vict. 
oap. 13. 





THE FRENCH TORPEDO VESSEL. 


+= 


A REMARKABLE experiment, says'the “ Examiner,” 
was carried out a*week ago; at Cherbourg, to test the 
effects of a new torpedo vessel, which ‘had been de- 
sigued and built for the French nayy. Its success 
was as great ag its novelty, aud its result, it is antici- 
pated, will lead to @ serious alteration iu naval tac- 
tics. ‘this little vessel, called the Thorneycroft, is 
something like a cigar or a lizard, and is so slightly 
exposed above the surface of the water as to be 
barely visible in daylight, -and invisible at night. 

‘The torpedo is placed inthe bow of-the vessel, in 
such a way as to be easily detached ;and the vessel 
itself is fitted up with two smalbeails;and'with o 
sinadl engine, which is, however, ‘sufficiently power- 
ful to. guarantee a'speed of mineteon kaots an hour, 
a «speed: greater than:thatof:any vessel in the 
British navy. 

The trial of thie nevel ‘vessel “was conducted in 
the presence of a- large number ‘of “French fficers, 
and in‘as complete a manner as “was possible* under 
any circumstances short of thoso attending « real 
battle, “A disabled ship’was chosen for destruction. 
On‘ a given signal both vessels were set in motion, 
with a distanco of three miles botween them. A 
lieutenant, with three men, piloted thé torpedo boat, 
and a tug conveyed the doomed ship. 

As the Thorneycroft came.up with its-victim, the 
doubt amoggst the. spectators was, not whether the 
torpedo would fail in its purpose, bat -whether, in 
its success, it would net-only destroy its-victim, but 
the little vessel which had borne it. A collision be- 
tween the two vessels soon settled the matter. 

Ina few minutes after the ‘explosion of the tor- 
pedo nothing ‘was to'be seen of the’ vessel’ which 
had been « attacked, while ‘the Thorneycroft, with- 
out difficulty, reversed her’ engines aud joined the 
squadron. “Here'is -a* hint ‘end a “warning for our 
Admiralty, 





DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 





Don't be disconraged if in the outset of life things 
do not seem to-go on ‘smoothly, ‘It seldom hap- 
peas that the hopes’we onerish of the future are 
realised. Tuo path of life in ‘the prospect appears 
smooth and level enough, but’ when we'begin to 
travel it we find it ali up hill and generally rough 
enough. 

Tne journey is a laborious one, and whether poor 
or weaithy, high or low, we shall’ fiud it so to our 
disappointment, if we have built on ‘any ether ca'- 
cnlation. ‘lo endure what is to be endeared with as 
much cheerfulness as possible, and-to elbow our way 
as-easily as We can through the great crowd, hoping 
for little, yet striving for much, is, perhaps, tie true 


plan. 

Don’t he’ discouraged, though occasionally yon 
slip down by the way and your neighbours tread 
over you a little; accidents will happen; miscalcula- 
tions’will’ sometimes be made, things will tarn ou: 
differently from our ‘expectations aud‘ we nisy be 
sifferers. 

Iris worth while to remember that prospects aro 
like’ the “skies in Avril, though ‘clear, eo0n “over- 
elonded, As it would be foily to despair of-agaiu 
seving the sun because to-day is stormy, 60 itis uu- 
wise tosink into despondency*when fortune frowns, 
since; iu the commmn courses’ of ‘things,“ehe may be 
surelyvexoected co'stineagsin. 

Don’ tebe “disconraged under-any ‘circumstances, 
Go sveadily furward; rather coasalt'your’ own con- 
science than the option ofemen,; thougw the leas: 
[ate dot tobe disvegaraed, 
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THE ‘OLD LOVE °AGAIN. 


SS ee 


JupIrH; my d«nr—without tae least: purpose of 
hurtiag your feciiags— Dam constrained to tell you 
that youare afailure.” 

The young ‘lady satewitipher hands olaeped: be- 
hind hor headj-apparently not mach moved by this 
address. 

* Aunt, E know it. I could-have told*you that I 
sheuld be from the beginning.” 

‘* Yowaro twenty-five. » You ‘have been with mo 
three years; winter andsummer, Plenty of girls no 
richer than you, cortainly not as headsome, have 
married,» and settled themselves in desirable es- 
tablisuhmouts. I fear you areintended for——” ‘hesi- 
tating, 

‘Av old maid. Say itatonce. It'doesn’t seem 
to me the most horrible fate;but | suppose it does 
to'you.” 

“Thave given you every possible advantage.” 

“Dear auntie, you have done’ your daty like a 
heroine. You-had betters give: mo up at! once. | 
couldn’t marry any of these-men.”’ 

““No, L suppese you coulda’t. Idon’t know that 
I blame you. Butt why, when-there ig so mach need, 
couliin’t you have fallen in love with somebody with 
a fortuné ?” 

“J] enppose—Ii might as -woll-tellthe -truth— 
beonuse [ have never forgotten «poor Harry 
Ward.” 

Mrs. HWorton’s face clonded a little, but her voice 
softened. 

“* Judith, that isshopeless.” 

“T koow it; but is is. any the dess:sorrowfal? I 
shall nevercease tothiak of him, J-am:sureof that 
now after six years’ trial. I’ny sorry to'dieappoint 
you, but. I'll go back to my: chickens: and» house- 
work,” 

* And youwillmot lave Meredith ?” 

“Ho is-sixty, and has not an idea vesides hie bank 
acceunt-end bis own importance.” 

** Nor Loring ?”’ 

He is three years younger than Ij and basti’t an 
idea of auy kiud.” 

“Nor Lawsou ?” 

“I -wish I could. “He'll make some girl “very 
happy, but noteme. It isofnovuse., LTean’t sell 
myseif—and bim—to that extent.” 

‘* [ thiuk the chickens and housework are tnevit- 
able, Bat you area good girl, Judith, add’ I wish 
Hacry Ward had been»worth:all this,” 

Lhe two women: sat silent siter-that, Mrs: Horton 
sewing, Judithowith-her fine eyes dreamy. andab- 
sent. Tne talk’ was:not halivas bad as’ it seeme 
written in black and white. 

_Jacith was the oldest of three girlsyMrs, Hortouw’s 
nieees. 

Their father was poor—a man ofvsome culture, 
but wanting “faculty,” that gift - which -veyond ali 
Overs is essential to suocess. » Mrs, Hortouw was no 
common husvand-huater,: but: she knew ‘that ‘there 
were hearts to be wou and given in every station of 
life, aud ite seemed tos her that Judith, with her 
beauty and -talents and high-souled,enerons | dis- 
pesition, might fiad a worthier mate:among the meu 
she would meet in ber own’ wider circle than iw the 
narrew oountry life to which she hadbeen bred. 
For Mrs. Horton saw men and womenofeall kinds, 
the Lawsons ae welbas the:Meredithvand Lorings 
oi the worldy and if she latterstood in the rank 6T 
two 10 exe on the former, why,*she theaght that 
perhaps the dispreportion was«great in Judith’s 
mind. 

“TI should be glad to have yon all, dear, but 
that is. not-possible. So. I’m going to write to 
Grace.” 

So Grace was written: to,-and, after the expected 
ameant of opposition and fanlt-tinding at home, wes 
permisted to accept her: aunt’s sinvitation, while 
Judith went to.take-her place. 

Sho did not repineat this changesin her. circum- 
Blances, Sie bad reached that.morbid condition of 
mind where nothing external mattered much. The 
girl had been born with a curious vein of persistence 
in her make, aud she said. ovenand over to herself 
that haviag loved Harry Ward she should never leve 
any one else. 

Batafter all she found that..the- life of the-iart 
three years, little as. she thonghtshe bad cared-for 
it, had made this.old estate distateful to-her, «Mr. 
Morris hai warried..daring Jadith’ s.absence from 
nome, and the uew Mrs..Morris did not look kindly 
on the home-coming Of a step-daughter less than ten 
years younger than herself, and certainly. much 





haudsomer. 
Judith bad gatherad, from.Grace’s letters and from | 


her own flying visits to her home, that life under 
the new dispensation was not just a bed of roses. 
But-when sho thought of it at all, she had thought 
herself capable of withstanding any annoyances 
which the new wife might be inclined to inflict. She 
did not calculate with dne regard to the capabilities 
of such*women as Mra, Morris. 

A nameless something in the house: atmosphere 
in the very first hour of her’ arrival discomforted 
her. 

A more suspicious ‘woman might have guessed-at 
the lingering skirts of a storm, Juadithonly félt-a 
vague depression—an incipient homesickness. 

But before a week was over there wasno room*to 
doubt Mrs, Morris’ estimate’ of matters. ~ Sheenid, 
in her smooth way that never by a raised tone»be- 
trayed tho temper behind it: 

“Tt is wery convenient, certainly, for a girlewho 
has spent three years in) a vain. attempt to catcha 
husbatid to come back to»her father’s house to»be 
taken care of.” 

Judith openedwherseyes very wide and shutiher 
lips very clese. .The attack “was unprovoked ; 
they had been@peaking of some acquaintance inshe 
villago who ‘bad roturned home after some’ years 
absence. 

Atterthat Judithewonld have gone: sway. to earn 
her’bread by teaching, bat she saw that « good deal 
of hetdfather’s comfort-would be sacrificed by going. 
Besides*there "was Ellen, still+a-schoolgirl, who 
already*wore- a cowed and dispirited look on her 
young‘face. She could stand between the child and 
the woman’s* small: tyranny; and she determined to 
dovit. “Herrown email income*would ‘dress her 
pleinty. 

“TE I domotnoweearn-a right tothe bread I eat, 
I have already done so by tomyears’ faithful drad- 
goryy and Ivshallstay.”’ 

Shewsaid iteto herself after a vight’s sleepless 
thinking. Not thatthis has much todowith the 
story; except that itshows the atmosphere in which 
her datiy liferpwagpassed. After a little, Mrs. Morris 
began to bave @ kindof fear of her steady gray eyes 
and daflexible~mentiy; and Ellen at least found:ex- 
istence* more tolerable, 

But Judith, waiking- her roonmataightatior a day 
of unmoved endurance obalbmenner of smalhidflic- 
tions, thought that nothing» but just the reasons that 
iad decided-bertorremain could have held her for a 
single day 

Theo Mrs. Morris in some “way gots hold of the 
story about Harry Wardyand Jadith found that her 
tongue'was by: no means tobe despised. The older 
woman guessed, by. a“woman’g subtle sense, the 
rounger’s “tenders pointsy and day after day Judith 
was hurt sfid-ohafed by-allusions that no one else 
but herself understood—that her father least of all, 
saw any meaning in, 

There was nothing in the history that nesd have 
been a source of shame to Judith at least, however 
much of grief might have been invelved. When 
Jadith was eighteenand Ward two years older, tuey 
hed fallen iu love witheach other. ~Pora yearthe 
course of true Jove ran as boy-and-gir! loveia very 
spt torun. Thenit began to be whispered,~ after- 
ward spoken aloud, that Ward's life’ was not abso- 
lutely free from the dissipation that- had ended his 
father’s career. 

Judith stood by him bravely-to the last. He 
reached the end quickly. One night in a drunken 
brawl Ward struck a companion a blow. thawowas 
only just not fatal, and that night was arrested to 
await the result. 

Lhe wounded man did notdie, but pablie ovinion 
iu the small:community -would be satisfied with 
nothing lees. than the extont ofthe jaw on his 
assailant, «and “Ward «went to ‘prison, “with the 
assurance that Le was to forfeit:the beat years of 
hiaviiforas penalty for the madness of the hour. But 


»when Gorhain was-on bis feet again; and knew what 


had been done, he moved heaven ‘and earth to secure 
Ward's pardon. Herwas auccessiul, and the young 
man cameout a little after his vwwenty-frst birthday 
ten years older in looks and feeliag. 

Jadith hedeborne it: allias proadly-as: a queen. 
The» proud head owas: as orect asvever, the cold, 
elear eyes unfiuching ; but she’ wasmo longer a'girl. 
When Ward stepped forth into free air again, Gor- 
ham gave hima note. It was from Judith ; 

Come and seems, Harry.” 

He went, trembiing iu every limb as: he neared the 
house. Sherwas-watchiog for iiim, ready in greeting. 
He-saw no-gvevbut ber. 

“ Whatowill-you do?’ she nsked, 

*L.douot-kuew. .Ibave vo plan except:togo 
away-as-iar as possible.” 

** And then ?’”’ ashade paler. 

“Iam youag andstrong. Therworldwill yield 
me aliving. Thatdisall I havea right to expect.” 


“Ttis not. You have your life all before you, 
Make of it what you please.” 

“It will never be forgotten that I have bsen a 
convict,”’ 

** You do not neod that it should be. You can ont- 
live it. Think what it has saved youfrom. ‘To 
have gone on with the life you had begua would 
have been unspeakably*worse. Aud Gorham isalive, 
andeis your friend.” 

When he wentaway a gleam of something 
hope had beguu to.shine*across his despon ic 
Bat he had not spoken avword of love. If their 
old relations tad never existed, he could not have 
boon freer from any thought of tenderness in his 
manner, 

Poor Jadith’ewadface grew sadder yet. Shoe loved 
vhim,and would have ciung to him through all this 
triaband pain. “But she could: not proffer her devo- 
tion inany plainer: way thaa she had already done. 
Heewould: not understand her, and se could nos 
forces hersé)f upomw him furtier. 

© ¥ourwill not forget me, Harry ?” 

‘No,’ ewith cold hopelessness. “ You have been 
heogood tocme thatI never can do that. It is not 
tikel ythatamy name -willever come to your ears 
again bot if heversachieve any good, it will be be- 
eaus@ youhavessidto me what you have to-day.” 

Thatewas theireparting. She did hear from him 
once—the briefest» possible letter, neither dated nor 
signed, announcing that ho was about to sail for 
Australia ; 

“© 'Thevete plontyof hard work there, and no ono 
will question too closely into the past.” 

That-was all, aud thedast. She understood bin, 
better perhaps than he understood himself. 

‘* He is so crushed that’ he»believes that he has 
no right to ask anyywoman to share his life. 
by-and-bye, when he issnocessful, and bas built up 
new’ hopes and ioterests for himself, he will cowo 
back,’? she thougbt. 

Noone heard Harry’ Ward’s: nage from her line 
after'that. “She wasenot yet twenty, and sho sot 
berself-to living with thatfaint- hope ia the {xture. 

A-year later, having clung-unwaveringly to tliat 
belief through all she:timey @ thoughtveame to her 
like a revelation. “What»prompted it she did n 
know. “Itfell intovher life like a lightning siroke, 
and-left her strengthiess:and hopeless. 

“He has utterly: given! up his-past, and I ama 
part of-it.”  Thedmpression*was- absolute certainty, 
and crashed her. 

But with that persistence of hor nature sho never 
gave upeher loverfor him. Is was no sentimental 
nursing’of: a romentic dream, She went iuto tho 
»worldand mixed with society whenever opportunity 
Offered. ‘ She did itwith « purpose. 

“If Lam mistaken «in myself—and sueh things 
have been—I shali surely know with time. If Tan 
not, then I can never marry, thongh the noblost man 
in the whole world should love me.”’ 

So she had lived oat the threo years that sho 
had epeut with Mrs, Horton. At the end of it sho 
knew thaty whatever the future might hold for her, 
in the present Harry Ward was as dear to herasever. 

Tie slow days went on,as women’s days do go 
She took ber full. share of thethousehold cares; sho 
sewed aud read. and-kept up her music, and did nus 
les herself look forward. beyond the hour’s needs, 

The armed peace which she and Mrs. Morris main- 
tained for the public view was. at least respectable. 
Judith could. not have borne emall quarreliing aud 
bickering. 

They were all at the breakfast-table one morning. 
There was silence in the room, except for Mr. Morris’ 
remarks om some book he had been reading, wander- 
ing and. half queraious, to which nobody listened 
very attentively, 

No ove. would. ever have guessed at the relation 
ship between him and Judith. She, with ber full 
large curves of ontline, the strong jaw and chin, tho 
proud, firm mouth—the vers balance of her head auc! 
use of- her) ends showing: an alinost unieminine 
power of thought and will. 

He was-elender of form, and almost painfully at- 
sonuated, witha head that was ivtellectual prreiy, 
without a particle of ‘strength, except » pepiiays 
strength of sell-love, 

The handsome, high-osolonred woman atthe heal 
of the table was predestiued to ruse and influenc> 
lim, since-she was nearest to him. .He world 
sure to follow the leading of the closest determine | 
individuality. 

Ho interrppted his stream of talk with ono of thos 
stdden irrelevant turns that surprised nobody wir 
knew him. 

“ Roedecker. eame back last night, and bronght 
Harry Ward with him, You do not know Ward, 
my dear. “He*was the cause of a good deal of ex- 
citement hore a few years since.” 
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[A NOBLB RIvAL. | 


“T bave heard of the young man,” Mrs. Morris 
said. “Ithought be was in one of those convict 
colonies in Australia.’’ 

It had come so suddenly that Judith had had no 
time for demonstration. She was one of those peo- 
ple whom surprise simply stuns for anirstant. Her 
spoonfal of chocolate stopped half way to her lips 
with the sound of Ward’s name. 

If his ghost, or even his bodily presence, had 
walked into the room,she would have done no more. 
Then Mrs. Morris’ venomous reply counteracted that. 
The spoonful of chocolate was swallowed while Mr. 
Morris went on: 

** Yes, many people pitied the young fellow. He 
had inherited a good many dangerous tendencies. I 
have never beard any ill of him since.”’ 

“Yes, his associations must have been elevating 
these last few years,.”’ 

And then all at once Mr. Morris remembered 
dimly that there had been some connection be- 
yoo 3 him and Judith. He looked at her depreca- 
tingly. 

“My dear, I had forgotten. I beg your pardoa.” 

“You have done no harm, paps. Is Mr. Ward 
stopping with Roedecker?” 

“T believe so,” 

“You hardly intend to visit, I suppose—at least 
from thie house ?”’ Mrs. Morris broke in. 

“My dear!” Mr, Morris said again, in « surprised 
way, “Judith will do nothing that is not quite right 
and proper to be done.” 

“Tam glad that she has learned wisdom and pro- 
priety. She bas not always paid the closest regard 
to them, if reports are true.” 

“My dear,” bewildered and frightened, 

It was the first time he bad ever guessed that there 
was apy want of harmony between the two, 








“It is of no consequence, paps. Iam quite capa- 
ble of taking care of myself.”’ 

“ As far as years give capability, you are qualified 
certainly. Mr. Morris, you will surely not expect 
me to receive this young man ?” 

“Why, no,” puzzled at this new state of things. 
“It would be Judith, I think.’’ 

“And Mr. Roedecker should surely be warrant 
for bis present harmlessness—in your eyes, at least, 
madam.” 

Judith could not help that. The town chronicles 
had it that Mr. Roedecker, a trifle younger than Mrs. 
Morris, the richest man in town, and the one who 
was authority in most affairs temporal, had been 
the object of Mrs. Morris’ ambition while she was still 
Mise Jones, and that he bad been obliged to leave 
town to escape her very pressing kindnesses, 

Whether he had had doubts of his i ity from 
harm even after she had entered the estate matri- 
monial, or whether his eccentric love of travel bad 
kept him in exile, this was bis first return to his 
home, though Miss Jones had been Mrs. Morris for 
two years and more. 

There was no reply to Judith’s speech, It was 
literally the first time ehe had ever made any retort 
whatever. She had no thought of Mrs. Morris 
after the words left her lips, Harry had come back. 
She should see him again. The one thought filled 
her whole beart. She was very pale, but she finished 
her breakfast with perfect composure. 

All day her self-control never gave way. She 
held herself down to the day’s work resolutely. It 
was August, and there was canning and preserving 
in the programme. The peaches and berries were 
@ success, as even Mrs. Morris had to acknowledge. 

All that day Harry Ward had spent with Roe- 
decker, going about his grounds and farm, seeing 





absence. Between the two men existed a friend- 
ship that based itself on more than ordinary 
sympathy. Roedecker, in his wanderings, bad 
found himself in Australia—or rather was landed at 
Melbourne from an English ship, too desperately ill 
to be conscious of himself atall. Ward had chanced 
to know of him, through his being taken to the 
same hotel, or some similar circumstance. Some 
words let fall from the sick man’s lips in hia delirium 
had interested him, and he had stayed and nursed 
him through his fever. Ward was a sheep farmer 
in South Austrailia. 

When Roedecker’s convalescence began he took 
him out to his ranche. There they had spent six 
months together, Ward finally telling his story, and 
confessing that the places his guest had mentioned 
as household words were as familiar to him also. 

“ Go back with me. I'll be warrant for you.” 

“I want no warrant,” Ward answered, with a 
flash of pride. ‘‘ Men must take me as I am.” 

“ Public sentiment is exceedingly skittish. It will 
do you no burt to havea backer. Unless I am already 
pronounced a defaulter myself.’ 

At the end of the six months he had bad his way. 
Ward sailed with him, not with any intention of 
going for permanent living—all Roedecker’s persua- 
sion could not effect that—but for a visit of indefinite 
length. 

We will make our first call to-night,” Roedecker 
said, as they sat over their late dinner next day. 

“To tell you the truth, Ward, I have had some- 
thing in my mind for the past year. There isa 
woman here whom I want to marry. She is still 
free. She is a good deal younger than I, but not so 
young as she once was, asI was informed this morn- 
ing. Five years ago I should hardly have ventured. 
I think I may now, I want you to see her.” 

Ward: looked up amused at this matter-of-fact 
statement of hie friend’s condition of heart. But be 
declined making the visit, and nothing could move 
him. So Roedecker went alone, and Ward betook 
himself to the library, whose store of books was un- 
told wealth to his long tomed eyes. 

Roedecker found him there when he came, 

“How speeds the wooing ?’’ Ward asked, care- 





lessly. 

“Very little wooing has been done. I haven’t 
considered myself a bashful man heretofore, but I 
can’t set myself about this business. I begged her 
picture to show you. In my opinion she is the only 
woman of her kind I ever saw, and if I can’t get her 
I won’t have any.” 

Ward held the photograph in his hands while 
his friend finished the sentence. Judith Morris’ 
proud, strong face was looking up to his. There 
wasa pang of deadly pain in his heart while he 
listened. 

* A fine face,’’ he said. ‘Sach a woman would, I 
fancy, need a great deal to satisfy her, Are you 
hopeful of success ?”’ 

** Yes. Iam not what she wants, or would have 
taken at once. ButIcan give a great deal more 
than she has now, or is likely to have in any probable 
future,”’ 

Public opinion is a very uncertain dependence. 
Ward had come back, brown and strong-limbed—an 
eminently handsome man. Those Australian acres 
detracted nothing from his credit. Moreover, though 
not exactly shy, he showed no disposition to seek 
recognition. 

Public opinion began to consider it a sacred duty 
to encourage the young man. It was just one of 
those capricious whims for which there is no reason 
to be given. The very same ground on which Mrs, 
Grundy based ber favour might have told against 
him. 

But the young man was not so easily encouraged 
He seemed determined to owe nothing to tne com- 
munity that bad once cried out against him. In- 
vitations poured in on him. Those that suited his 
fancy he accepted ; others he declined unhesitatingly, 
And when Gorham came back from a trip to the 
coast, and, learning that Ward was in town, rushed 
off to compel him to return to his own house with 
him, the one thing wanting to complete his popu- 
larity was added. 

The Morrises did not join in the public sentiment, 
so it was nearly a fortnight before Ward met Judith, 
He came upon her suddenly in the street one day. 
She gave him her hand with quiet friendliness, 
made the conventional remarks, and asked the 
proper questions, and went home to walk the floor 
half the night with tearless pain, 

A day or two afterwards they were at a picnic 
together. They had along quiet talk. He told her 
about his new home ; talked with quiet unreserve of 
bis plans, treated her in every way as he might 
bave done some old friend whose interest in his wel- 





what had been done or left undone during his long 
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fare was unquestioned. And there was nota touch 
of sentiment or tenderness through it all. 

That wasa hard time for Judith, Her dream 
and hope of all these years had failed her. She thought 
o> had-given it up long ago, asa part of the inevit- 
able. 

But to see him again in his old place, and to 
know that their past was utterly past, was a depth 
of pain that she had not fathomed. I supposesle had 
not a proper pride, else she would have denied to her- 
self the existence of any feeling of love for a man 
who certainly betrayed no kindred sentiment toward 
her. 

People said that Judith Morris grew old with great 
rapidity, and those who remembered the old story 
wondered what would be tie ending. 

There was nothing to feed the wonder on, After 
the picnic he called once or twice at the house, 
always with Roedecker, and those calls put the 
thought of any return to the old standing out of the 
question. 

A fortnight after, Ward woke one night to find his 
friend standing beside his bed. 

** Well,” he said, “the die is cast.” 

‘* And I am to congratulate you on your suc- 
cess ?”” 

‘Save yourcongratulationus, You are to pour oil 
and wine, ifyoucan. I’ve been refused.” 

Ward sat upright. 

“Why?” 

“* Because I didn’t suit her. A plucky woman to 
deliberately choose a life with that shrew.” 

‘** Her home isn’t a happy one ?’ 

“She has never complained. I draw my own 
conclusions.” 

Ward kept silence for a minute. 

“I’m sorry for you. She looks as if she might be 
worth winning.” 

How do such stories get themselves told. Mrs. 
Morris knew presently that Judith had refused Roe- 
decker. 

There was a double sting in the knowledge, and 
Judith was made to feel the bitterness of it. Just 


about that time her small investment was swept 
That did not 


away, and she was left penniless. 
sweeten her position. 

After Roedecker’s dismissal, Judith’s own courage 
gave way. For the first time in her life she began to 
doubt if she had not made a mistake in the life she 
had laid out for herself, Why should she sacrifice 
her comfort and hope and power of doing good to 
the memory of a dead level Lave, too, fora man 
whe certainly had shown himself disregardful of 
such fidelity. Or was it simply love for the love 
she cherished ? Other women took up their 
lives and made much of them for other’s hap- 
piness, if not for their own. 

Then she was tired out with the ignoble warfare 
that poisoned every waking hour. Women of her 
make are no match for such antagonists as Mrs. 
Morris. 

It is sure to be a losing battle. From the first 
time that she was irritated intos retort, keen though 
it was and silencing in its effect, she felt that the 
battle was against her. 

So it fell out that just a month after Roedecker’s 
failure, Mr. Morris sent for his daughter to the 
room dignified by the name of library. Mr. Morris 
always felt more completely himself when his foot 
was on his native heath. This was his own 
dominion, and though he was but carrying out his 
wife’s behests, he how felt as if the act was 
dignified into a voluntary one by his manner of per-~ 
forming it. 

Yet his courage almost failed when his daughter 
stood before him. 

‘* Well, father ?”’ she said, pleasantly and cour- 
teously. 

If she would but have seated herself. Some- 
thing in her easy, upright attitude disconcerted 
him. 

**T have a matter of a good deal of importance of 
which I wish to speak,’’ he began. 

She turned her grave, attentive face toward him, 
but did not speak. 

* Mr. Johnson has written mea letter which I 
shall present for your consideration.” 

‘* Mr. Johnson is the old gentleman who visited 
you last summer?” 

** Not so old a man, Judith, as you seem to ima- 
gine. Heis very little my senior. We were college 
classmates. He has written me asking for your 
hand.” 

“Father!” 

‘And I desire that you will consider his proposal 
favourably,” waxing angry with the sound of his 
own voice. ‘Mr. Jolinson is very rich—will be in- 
Aulgent and considerate. You are aware that I am 

® poor man, and that it is inportantthat you should 








make a good match. It is not likely that many more 
offers will present themselves. You are nearly 
twenty-six, I think,” 

‘And you wish me to marry a man older thaf 
yourself. Aman whom I have seen but once, and on 
whom I know nothing whatever.’’ 

“Irepeat that I do not consider any of those 
objections Worth consideration. Besides you are not 
80 very young yourself. He has promised to settle 
ten thousand pounds upon you on the day of your 
marriage.” 

“He is willing to pay well for his purchase, cer- 
tainly. Am I to answer this person by letter?” 

“ He will be here to-morrow or next day.” 

“He is in haste, but perhaps he feels that he has 
not much time to lose,” 

Judith was frightened at herself. The spirit that 
prompted the reply, the feeling of almost hatred and 
contempt that rosein ber heart for the man who was 
driving her to desperation, seemed to her 80 horri- 
bly unnatoral, She said nothing more, but went 
away to her room to think. 

She had no hope nor courage for the future. She 
had no ambitions of her own left. She might, with 
what was offered her, make Ellen’s life what it should 
be; that seemed the best and only thing before her. 
Many a woman has in such a mood given herself to 
@ lie that has nothing but torment in it. 

Mr. Johnson came as he had appointed. Judith 
met him with her face set as steel, He did not 
mind that. -Hedid not pretend to a young man’s 
ardour, He liked this woman’s stately bearing, and 
was willing to confer any reasonable amount of 
payment upon her for the favour she would do him 
in taking his name. 

And Judith accepted him. 

Harry Ward heard of it one bright morning in the 
late September. Roedecker himself brought him 
the news. Harry sat beside the open window 
looking across the pleasant autumn fields. 

‘* There’s something at the back of it, Foul play 
somewhere. Harry, I want to ask yous question.” 

“ Ask away.” 

“ How much trath is there in this story that I 
have heard of your old attachment to her? Knock 
me down if you like—that is try to, if you think you 
are the better man.” 

‘*There’s no krocking-down matter in that qnes- 
tion. I don’t know what you have heard, but Miss 
Morris and I were in love with each other before 
that affair of which you know.” 

“ The deuce you were! And after that,I sup- 
pose, she dismissed you ?” , 
ar no,” slowly, ‘*I don’t know that she 

id. 

“ How came you to leave her, then? Are there 
80 many such women in the world that you could 
afford that?” 

“T don’t know how it happened. The relation 
came to anend. I went away, and that was all, 
I couldn’t ask her to pledge herself to a man with 
my story, 

** You are in love with her yet ?”” 

*““No,I think not. At least, she is not with me. 
Whatever hope I may have cherished unknown to 
myself, has died out since I have been here. And 
there’s no use in talking about it.’’ 

“No use, certainly. We'll drop it. 
disappointed and sorry.’’ 

Judith’s wedding was appointed for the first of 
the new year. And they were to have a winter 
voyage for the sake-of the Italian spring. 

“Tehall go away about the first of January,’ 
Harry Ward said to herone day. ‘‘I want to spend 


But I am 


some time in France before going home.” 


He had never alluded to her approaching marriage. 
Indeed, though the matter was pretty thoroughly 
known, it was not supposed to be public news. But 
after that interview with him, commonplace enough, 
certainly, she came to a new resolve. She wrote to 
Mr. Johnson, She could not enter upon such a life- 
long relation as this without telling just the truth. 
Nothing that could come would be any degree as bad 
as the necessity of keeping up month after month 
and year after yeara wretched deception. She told 
this elderly admirer just what had been in her past— 
just what motives had induced her to accept his offer. 
She promised just what she meant to perform—to be 
as good a wife as lay in her, all the enthusiasms of a 
love match being left out. Possibly behind it all lay 
a half-defined hope of release. 

But Mr. Johnson proved himself a much more 
manly man thanshe had expected. Her respect for 
him rose almost to an admiration when she read his 
letter: 

“My child, Ido not expect the fervour of a girl’s 
lovefrom you. I am too old a man for that, whatever 
my own feeling toward you may be. __I quite believe 
that this old love of which you have told me will 


never find s substitute, But Iam willing to take 
the chances that the future hold of a quiet affection 
that shall grow withthe years. Only you are to 
promise this only voluntarily, If it happens that 
you wish to withdraw from your present relations to 
me, if the last day of our engagement has arrived, 
you are surely to tell me, frankly and without fear, 
We cannot afford a mistake.” 

So Judith Morris walked the ‘‘ happy autumn 
fields’’ in long intervals of meditation that were not 
unhappy. 

Her tuture had in it no brilliant lights, but neither 
had it any great darkness. It lay before her a calm 
level, its grey tints touched by very quiet sunshine. 
A great calm, but the very deadest stillness would 
seem blessed by contrast with the life of the last few 
months, And so, as I said, Judith Morris was not 
unhappy. 

October glowed and faded. November settled over 
the land raw and cold and cheerless. There was no 
snow as yet—the fields lay bare and brown. Judith 
threw down her sewing one afternoon, longing for 
the out-of-door freedom and freshness. 

She went down the footpath to the river. A yel- 
low streak of sunset gleamed coldly in the west ; the 
river ran slow and full. She stood on its brink 
thinking idly of various unfinished trifles of work. 
Nothing else seemed to de in hor mind just then— 
a listless, dreamy reverie. 

A quick, firm step came behind her—the step of 
some one who was seekiog her, It was Harry 
Ward. 

“IT came to find you,” he said. “I am going away 
to-morrow—suddenly—and I want to say good-bye 
It isn’t very likely that we shall meet again, as I 
shall go early.” 

Both stood silent, 

**T am, I suppose, as people count success, a suc- 
cessful man, I told you once that if I ever achieved 
anything it would be to you thatI should owe it. 
I acknowledge my debt. But for you, I think I 
should never have hoped again.” 

All the anguish of that last parting rushed upon 
her. For a minute she could not speak. 

When she did her voice sounded strange and un- 
natural, 

“Toannot believe that. You were too much a 
man to let that one error, bitter though it was, wreck 
your whole future.” 

He spoke again impulsively—words that he had 
not intended to speak. 

“ Judith, are you happy ?” 

“T donot know. Yes, I think I am, in a twilight 
kind of way that belongs to my years,’ with a 
trembling attempt at a smile. 

** Why do you marry this man?” 

“ Because I—because he is very good to me, and I 
care for him as much as—I mean that he is worthy 
much more than I can give him,” after which inco- 
herent answer she was silent again, 

** You do not love him ?” 

“ You have no right to say these things to me,” 
the tears rising to her eyes—those wonderful dark 
2 that Ward had remembered so long and ten- 

erly. 

**{ have,” and his voice went down to a whisper, 
**T love you.” 

She looked at him mutely, a great pain growing 
in her face as she gazed. 

“Ihave always loved you. I have been silent— 
resolved never to let myself dream even of the 
sweetness of such love, I renounced you at our 
last parting. I have lived all these years fully pur- 
posed to let you go.” 

“* Why have you told me now? It is too late.’’ 

“* Because I cannot see you give yourself to a life 
in which I can have no part. Because my heart is 
stronger than I knew.” 

She did not speak. 

** You loved me once, Judith,”’ 

“T love you now,” not tenderly, but with a des- 
perate hardness in his tones, 

‘* Then come to me,” stretching out his arms. 

“Tcannot, Think of my promise.’ 

“I dothink. And I know that it has no right to 
hold you away from me.” 

She turned and walked away swiitly a few paces, 
then returned as quickly, 

“Harry, this must betheend. You might have 
made out lives different, and you did not choose. [ 
waited faithfully for years ; now I have pledged my- 
self to another sphere ot life. Good-bye.”’ 

Sho gave him her hand. He held it mately till 
she withdrew it and turned away. He watched her 
straight, tall figure going on into the dusk, then 
himself went away with a chill like death at his 
heart, 

For a week Judith Morris went about atill and 
cold, like one in some uneasy dream. She reache’ 
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a conclusionatiast. She wrote to her affianced ius- 


barml. 
“T have seen the man I loved, and thowzh FT shall 
never se¢ him again, [' know that [ love hita still. 


I release you frem your promise. I cannot take 
advontage of your generosity.”’ 

More than another week went by before she 
heard a werd of reply. Then one morning Mr. 
Johnson was ushered without a word of warning 
into the reom where she sat sewing. 

She rose pale and trembling, and-waited for him 
to speak, He came to her, teok her hand; and touched 
her cheek with respectfal affection. 

“I havea story to tell you,” hesaid. “Nearly 
thres weeks age & young man came to my house 
and began a most extraerdinary address. It was a 
confused mass of allusions to life in another hemis- 

1 a murder—an old love, and a fresh «disap- 
pointment. “He had evidestly come with: some 
purpesein hismind, bat bad Jest all buts vague 
remembrance of it. At first I thought him insane ; 
before he had finished [saw he was ill. Heiss at 
my house now, just having passed the crisia of a 
ty phoid.”” 

He paused, bntshe had no words yet. 

‘1 found eards in his possession, and advertised 
for his friends. Mr. Reedecker answered. ‘Miss 
Judith, Harry Ward: is, goiag to recover, and -is ex- 
tremely anxious to see you ence more.”’ 

There was nothing but kindness in his face. She 
began tocry in a quiet way. 

** There will be no questions asked if you go back 
to the city with me to-morrow. Mr. Roedeoker is 
there, and will bring you back at night. I have 
caused you pain aud trouble enough, my dear; let 
me make this reparation, 

So, still in a dream, Judith Morris went the next 
day, under the escort of the man she was to marry, 
to visit the man she loved. 

There was a little interval before sheentered the 
sick man’s room, Whehb she was summoned she was 
quite steady and bens oes Ward lay on his pillows 
very whiteand wasted, but his eyes wore bright, and 
ho smiled as she came in. 

** It is all arranged, Harry, excopt the bride's con- 
sent, Sho kasn’t beea spekea to yet. ShallI ask 
her , or will you y” 

Ward smiled again, but did not speak, ‘Mr, Johnson 
came ferward to Judith’s side. 

* A man who gives up his bride,as Tam doing, 
ought to have some regard paid to his wishes, owght he 
not? Miss Judith, I have set'my hearton a wedding 
here this morning, and it rests with you that I shall 
not be disappointed.” 

Then Roedecker stepped out frem some shadowy 
corner, and joined his persuasions, and so, somoe- 
how, a few hours ‘later, JaJith' Ward was receiving 
the congratulations of the household’ who had wit- 
nessed the marrixgre. 

Roedeckertook her back to her ‘house that night, 
and for seven days more the even quict of days of 
serving went on. 

Judith’s wedding°with Mr, Johnrow was to have 
been avery quiet one—a simple ceremony at the 
house, no guests, no dress parade, and an immediate 
departure. 

Two days before the appointed time’ Mr. Merris 
reseived a letter from hisold friend. Affairs which 
he could not alter prevented the possibitity of his 
being in attendance on the day appointed fer his 
wodding. As passage was already engaged) it did 
not:seem advisable teodelay. \ould Mr. and Mra 
Morris escort the yonng lady to his house. He was 
sure Miss Jadith’s good nature would overlook the 
informality. 

Mrs. Morris refnused positively to countenance any 


such proceedings,:so Judith and her father started 
alone,—Judith feeling guiltily coascious of her 
secret, and with mystified appréhensions as to-the 
end. But Mr. Johnson met them at the station, and 
somehow in the carriage the matter was all ex- 


plained, and-Mr, Morris, half stunned, listened to 
his daughter’s tearful excuses. 

“T couldn't tell you, you know, because it would 
not have been comfortable for either of us at home, 
for she would have been sure to have found it eut, 
and—papa—it’s Mr, Johnson’s daings,’’ 

So the Celtic sailed with a bridal party on board, 
and Mr, Johnson was of the party, though not in just 
the planned eanseity. 

Ellen and Mr. Roedeckor went out half way, for 
Judith was gotng to make her home in Australia, 
where her husband had bernn his new life, Ellen 
was to finish her sehool-days there preparatory to 
joining her sister Giace, wlio was shortly to be 
dirs. Lawson. 

And Roedecker, when ho kissed Mrs. Ward ‘at 
porting. as they stood on the deck of the Anatralian 
6ieamer, knew perfectly well that it was the “last 
caress he should ‘ever give any’ wonian, Judith was 





Ward’s eyes filled with! tears,:as he -wrang~hbis 

friend’shand. But Roedecker said : 
‘It is uneof lite’schances. Ihave lostwand: you 
have won. It doesnot matter, ifsheis-happy.”’ 
K, R. 
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PACETIZA. 





OUT OF REASON INTO RHYME. 
(A Hatcham Bull.) 


Dean Croom and dear Plimpton, all'thanks 
for your letter. 

Go on-as you're doing! you couldn’t do 
better. 

Just put that schismatical ass in a fix 

Who wants to score honours by trampiug 

our tricks. 

The half-hearted scoundrel, the -mealy- 
mouthed dog ! 

Give mea down-righter who gees the whole 
log: 

I must own some ‘respect for a: knock+me- 
down ranter ; 

Trot and’ gallop I like, but I'ean’t stand a 
canter! 

Tho notion of ‘standing, while’ all’ the rest 
sit, 

Was simply delicious: I thought I should 
8 slit, 

When I heard how you balked him, and 
bothered, and werried ; 

No wonder’ I’m sure, the poor creature was 
flurried. 

3ut the row t’other day went a littleto far; 

If you try voies de fait there’s. a danger 
you'llmar 

A sweet little plan—which were nipped in 
the bud 

If you gave the foe notice; or stirred! up 
my Lad. 

At ‘present, you ‘see, I~am forced’ to’ be 


dumb: 

The Doctors forbid * all ‘excitement—so 
mum ! 

But bide weour time, ‘and some ‘stnshiny 
morning, 

Without giving Dale and his myrmidons 
warnin 

We'll break in, as they broke, fair reprisals, 
you know, 

If they use the jemmy, why not we the 
crow ? 

Once in, we're the masters ; we'll lead *em 
a dance, 


Make each hair stand on end in the-wig of 
Penzance. 
Good-bye, dear Churehwardens ;'"we fight 
for the truth. 
Get the fallals in order. 
Yours ever, 


A. Tooth. 
—Punch. 


DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

Mapame X. has charming features, charming arms, 
charming hands—but'shé has monstrous feet, Just 
recovering from a long illwess, she said recently to 
one of her friends: 

‘*T amr atill very feeble, but I begin to be able to 
put one foot before the other.” 

** And that‘isnot saying a little,” murmured the 
éxcollent friend, 


CONSCIENCE’ MONEY. 


In one of ‘the largest towns in Ohio w ‘well-known 
hotel keeper and politician” was appointed collector 
of internalrevenne. One morwing he foundon his 
desk a letter addressed to him Offtetally, minus a pést- 
mark, containing & five-hunéred-dollar greenback; to 
whieh was pinned « smali pi¢ce of paper, With “ Oon- 
scieuce money” written théreon. Quickly folding 
up the greenbaek and putting it in ‘bis’ pocket-book, 
he remarked, ‘‘ I always did suspect that bar-keeper 
of mine.”’ ; 

THE PLAY. 


Durie a performance of ‘Othello’ at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, recently, in‘ the: bed- 
chamber scene in the dast act, where Othéelo,in bis 
wild despair, is in the act of taking the tife‘of "his 
wife; an oldvady in the-pit broke the etilhiess of the 
tragic scene; and caused a good! deal of amusement 
at’an inopportune» moment by ‘making a dash ‘to- 








his first and only love, 





wards the stage, exclaiming ‘‘ Oh, you wreteb.” 





WALTZING. 


WuHEN’& young man’*waltzes;"writes*a master of 
the ceremonies to a paper, te will duewisely to keep 
his fingers etill, Nothing aggravates -« *young-iady 
more than‘to imagine yoo are trying ‘to count ile 
whalebones im her dress. 


A CONFESSION. 


THBRE ‘Was @ sensation in a party of converts 
standing atameast country chureh chancel rail; when 
@ beaatiful girl:interrupted the ceremony by saying 
that she hada confession of sin to make. Every old 
gossip in the parish was agog On the instant, 

She'said she she had been married a year; that 
the ceremony had been regularly butmprivately per- 
formed ; and thatshe had kept ‘the fact-aseoret be- 
causesho’was not ready to-forego thefan of going 
into society as’ an artiess unfettered maiden. ‘I'he 
husband stepped forward aud corroborated the wile’s 
statement. 

HIS FRE. 


A NEWCASTL® man had oecasion“to appease the 
demand of the inner man at’ a London restatrant the 
other day, On calling for the ‘bill, he*paid it, and 
was leaving, when the ‘waiter saggested ‘that the 
amount did net include the waiter. 

‘Ah,’ said the man ffom the’ extreme north, 
* but aa didn’t eat the waitor !”" 

A NICE FAMILY, 


‘A SINGULAR Spedimen” of native English in tle 
shape of a petition for pecuniary help” was recently 
received by an Officer’at ‘Geeunderabad, “After im- 
ploring the beveficence of the regiment;theapplicant 
stated : 

“T got three brothers and two'sisters duclading 
me, but my brothers are dumles@and they have no 
legs and ‘hands, but for my anothersister she have 
no eyes, and for tmysélf can’ ttalk and besides that 
my brothers and» sister they meveroeat® tice nor 
bread except milk and sugar, and my brothers: aud 
‘sister they ero turmedas Christians.” 

A remAws architect.bas lately openéd an Office in 
Boston, America. She is full of beautiful plans aud 
desigus. 


\Anvomnibus coadtotor isa divinity student, who 
took -the position fur: a few» mouths “im order to 
study human nasure.” 

FAINTING. 


Iv has been ascertained that during the last five 
months 540 young ladies fsinted on’ various occa- 
sions. More-than 200-fell into-the arms of young 
gentlemen ; forty were cangit.by their aunts and 
grandmothers ;and only one had«the misfortune to 
fallon the floor. She, however, picked out a soft 
place.to fall upon, ‘aud .was providentially received 
by an otto-man, 

SCIENCE. 

Dentists have now learned to work-sround a 
sensitive n-rve without'the serve having the most 
distant suspicion that-ansthing is going on, and can 
extract a ttrebbing molar ‘so-dexterously, that the 
tooth sometimes keeps on aching w day oritwo be- 
fore it finds-itself out, 

Marx Twatn in forming the ‘code of laws for the 
Supreme Court of the Sandwich Islands has-wisely 
decided that a man cannot be banged for the crime of 
suicide. 

A WOMAN'S HAND. 

How beautifuily.mouided!: how faultless in sym- 
metry! how soft and white and yieldimg,:and, oh! 
how much of gentle: memory ie pressure conveys. 
Yet we don’t like it in our hair, saysan-editor. 


Ir is wxid of a highland lady that ber ‘temper is 
such that she would fight a circular sawesand that 


‘in. motion, 


A YANKgs# journalist who is bald offers a reward 
of one. theusand dollara for o tale that will make his 
hair stand en end. 


Wien is it dangereusto eater a church? Wher 
there is a canog in the reading-desk- and @ great gun 
in*the “pulpit, 

“ How shameful it isthat you should fall asleep,” 
said a dull preacher to a drowsy audience, “ wh io 
that poor idiotis awake and attentive.” ‘I would 
have been asleep, too,” said the fool, “if I had not 
been ‘au idiot.” 

GETTING ON. 


Ons of the Schoo] Board asked'a-small pupil of 
what the surface of the earth .consists, and was 
promptly answered: 

‘Land and water.’’ 

He varied ‘the question slighly, that the fact 
might. be impressed on the boy’s mind, and agked : 
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“What'then do'land and water make ?” to which 
came the immediate response, “ Mad.” 


THE RESULT. 


A paRine Brooklyn man who ventured to address 

@ Boston girl, tersely depicts the resulting pheno- 

mena: “She rose in section—rigid, awful, sublime 

—towered, Medtisa like—fixed her stony stare a 

Moment on nothingness, then telescoped, collapsed, 
scoeted, and I saw her'no nicre.” 

CONJUGAL PERSEVERANCE, 


Aw Tralian was dccused of marrying five wives. 
When before the judge, he, on belng asked why 
he had married so many, answered : 

“In erder to meet with a good one, if possible.” 


A CORK HEAD. 


A MERCHANT of a certain city; who died suddenly, 
left in his desk a*letter* written’ to‘one of his corre- 
spondents, His ‘clerk, seeing it necessary to send 
the letter, wrore at the bottom: 

** Sinee writing the above I have died.” 

It is proposed, in Indiana, to change the marriage 
serviee’ so’ as it’will read, ““Whordare take this 


women?” And the bridegroom shall answer, ‘I 
dare !” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


An American traveller reproved an Irish “car- 
driver for belabouring his: horse so constantly with 
the lash. Pat was good-natured about the matter. 

“Why,” said the gentleman, ‘we do not employ 
whips at all nowadays in America.”’ 

** So I’ve heard,’ rejoined the driver, 


“Ye use 
revolvers.” 


A PROVIDENT MIND. 


Mrs, Mracins: “ Well, Mra. Gubbins, I was just 
&-goin’ to whisper to yer that our Mary Hann ’eeis 
to be ma: ried Tuesday week.’’ 

Mas. G: ‘‘Lawks, now! an’ I anv glad fo hear it, 
my dear, though you must expect a sight o’ trouble ; 
and I do ’epe wot with the railway accidents, ‘sooi- 
cides, hydrophoby;'an’thitigs “veut, let alone as a 
hemperor even tiay ’ave thé meailes, bein’ most dan- 
gerous to hup grewns, that your ’tsband u'll sub- 
seribe reg’lar to our Burial Seciety.’’ —Fua. 


COMMON STUFF. 


Mz. Bounprrsy (pompously, and with the in- 
tention ‘of putting “that Yankee fellow” down) : 
“ Yes,sir, yes, sir, you see in mea perfectly self- 
made man !” 

Yawxur Ferxow (coolly) :‘* Ah, Iwas wondering 
how to account for your being 80 alifired awkward!” 

—Fin. 
THE ‘‘ STATUS’ QUO ANTR.” 


Saqvrre (desiring to improve the taste of his 
country friends; has introduced at his table, in the 
place of the usual brandied Spanish and Portuguese 
wines, the'nattral vintages of Francs and Germany). 
“Now, Mr. Barleymead, how do you like this 
“Chateau Lafitte ?? Another glass——” 

Farmer B: ‘* Thanky, sir ; ‘it’s uncommon nice.— 
(He had drunk a bottle or two.) —But-we don’t seem 
to get no forruder! !” —Funch, 

STUCK EXCHANGE REFORM, | 

Restore the parochial stocks and also the pillory, 
put the greater rogues amongst the stoek-speculators, 
riggers, ringers, promoters, and bubble-blowers into 
tho one, and the lesser—if there be any—in the 
other. —Punrch, 

OCULIST: EVIDENCE. : 

“Yenatrerr a humbug?” ‘Let Liebreich ‘make 


reply : 
Say, doctor, had the General not something in his 
eye? —Panch, 





STATTSTICS. 





Oarp AND TENCH FoR THE THAMES.—Mr. Pran- 
eis Francis, Mr. W. H. Brougham, the Secretary 
of the Thames Angling Preservation Society, and 
several piseatorial friends recently netted'the waters 
of Bushy Park, by permission of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, for the purpd€e of obtaining some 
earp and tench wherewith to stock the Thames. 
They were tolerably-successfal in this their first 
effort. Twenty-five magnificent carp, running from 
eight te twelve pounds each, rs twenty tench, 
were placed safely in the Hampton and Kingston 
waters in fine condition. If these fish spawn as 
they may be expected to in June, they will ‘stock 
these two reaches of the river. But for the water 
being very heavily staked to prevent netting, in 








great abuntlance in the waters. 
will take place shortly for the purpose of stocking 
other reaches. 
Miss Tuompson has sold her Inkermann picture 
for 5,000 guineas, 
£380.000 will this year be expended on torpedces. 
Not too’much if Eagland wishes to get ahead of 
foreign nations, 
Pawcrament has voted as‘a supplementary Navy 
estimate a sum of £8,000 for repayment to the 
Indian Government for the depreciation of the 
troopship Serapis, during the period of its emvloy- 
ment in gonnection with the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India. 
Cartan Boyton has crossed the Straits of Messina 
(from Italy to Sicily ia asterm which was so severe 
as to oudanger the beats, but did notdeter the swim- 
mer from his task. On the passage’ across the cap- 
tain had an iuterview with a shark, which Was 
curious about the Beyton dress; but did no dvmage 


would have been brought on”shore, there being a i 
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conqtiored, or they will conquer us, and destroy our 
Farther operations | peace and happiness. And those who have not yet 
yielded to bad habitsmust be on their guard lest they 


be unexpectedly assaulted and subdued. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





giass, ounce of powdered sugar, small piece of le: 
peel, one pintof new milk; put onthe hot | 
until the teingiass is dissolved, then strain thre 
muslin, put it back inte a saucepan, and add at 


beaten. Mix well tegether, and tien make it very 
hot, but do not let it beil. 


wash muslins or any kind of white cotton goo 
with linen; for the latter deposits or dischary: 


QuzENn’s Puppinc.—Quarter of an ounce of i-in- 


spoonful ef cream, and the yolks of four-eggs we'll 


To Keer Mustixs or A Goop CoLtour.—Never 


further than striking’Bo\toua with his tail. 





THE PILLAR BOX. 





Here I stand; alone and cold, 

Like to the Lion’s Mouth of old; 

I take in all, not a word I say, 

But silent stand from day to day 5 
For many a passer-by will stop, 
And into my mouths missive drop. 
Letters of sorrow, letters of sin, 

I epen my mouth and take them in, 


Nought do Ieare what griefs I hold, 
What pleas for mercy, what prayers for 


gold, 
What levers* sighs, what widows’ tears, 
What words ofhopes, of mirth, of fears ; 
I do not heed how fast they pour, 
But still'am ready to'take in more. 
Good er bad, I¢are not a pin, 
Bus open my mouth and take them in. 


The lawyer's letter, the tradesman’s bill, 
The note that bids all hope be still; 
Letters pleasant, letters severe, 

Te win a smile; or draw a tear ; 

Goed news to cheer, bad news to sadden, 
Notes to enliven, notes to madden; 

I draw back ‘my lip of painted tin, 

And open my mouth snd take them in. 


All through the barning summer’s' light, 

All through the frost of “winter's night, 

Silent [stand a trusty friend, 

And silent I'll stand until the end. 

Many a secret comes my way, 

Seorets that [ will never betray ; 

Silent I stand through noise and din, 

And open my mouth sad take them in. _ 
G. E. C; 








GEMS. 


Humanity finds it hard to regard cremation with 
favour. It was ‘common among the ancients; yet) it 
was looked upon with great abhorrence by many. If 
the body to be burned» was that of a  distingnished 
person, Oné or more captives were burned wizh it! 
All sorts of precious cintments ‘end perfumes were 
poured upen'the corpse. Phe favourite dog or horse 
of the defunct were also not unfrequently cast upon 
the pile, Homer tellg us that four horses, two dogs, 
and twelve Trojan captives were burned upon the 
pile with Patrecius, 

Some men’s only stock in trade: are their misfor- 
tunes. These they are always trying to force upon 
the market, but they rarely ever find a purchaser. 
If you hate your‘enenties, you willcontract such a 
vicious habit of mind as by degrees’ will break out 
upon these who are your friends, or*those“ who are 
indifferent to you. 

Griefs‘are like’thé' beings that endure ‘them—the 
little ones are the most clanrorous and noisy ; ‘those 
of older growth and greater magnitude are generally 
tranquil and sometimesistlent. “Our minds are like 
ill-hung vehicles ; when they have little to-carry 
they raise a prodigious clatter—when heavily laden 
they neither creak ‘nor'rumble. 

A life of fall and constaut* employment is the only 
safe and happy one. 

Those who have’ become~addieted to evil habit» 





the last haul a prodigions quantity of large carp | 


must conquer them>as they can,-and they must be 


kun and celourimg matter every time it is was! 
which discelours and dyes the cotton, Wash thei 
by themselves. 

FuRNITURE Ort.—Putinto a jarone pint of | 
seed oil, into which'stir one ounce of powdered r 
pink, and one onnee of alkanet. root, bexten i: 
mortar; set the jar in a warm: place for a few da 


when the oil may be poured off, and will b 
cellemt for darkening new mahogany. 

Homes Beauty.—A tasteful-woman can make 
garret beautiful and homelike, and at little cost; { 


the ‘beauty ef home depends more on educatod a: 
refined taste than upen mere wealth. If there is 
artist in the house, it wiatters little that there is 
large balance at the bank. ‘There is usually no 
better excuse fora barren home than ignorance or 
carelessness. A little’ mechanical: skill can mako 
brackets"and shelves for the walls. A thengti: 
walk-in the woods ean gather leaves and ferns {) 
adorning the unpietured rooms. A trifle saved froin, 
daily expenses can now and again put a new bo 
upon the table er shelf. “The expenditure of a few 
shillings can convert the plain window into a con- 
servatory. In these and fifty other ways can a pla 
bare room be converted into a scene of beauty. 


id 
a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Unper the namo.of the Scottish Meat and Farm 
Produce Association a Company is being started in 
Edinvargh fer the purpose of purchasing meat, farina 
and dairy produce, and importing the’same, ‘Iho 
Association further intends to open premises in tho 
New and Old Town of Edinburgit; and in Leith, so 
as to afford the amplest facilities to consumers ; 
and while the’ business will at first be commenced 
on a moderate ‘scale, it will be extended to other 
cities in Scotland, as circumstances may seem to 
require. 

A Dear axp Dums Scurpror-—There has just 
been placed outside of St. Saviour’s Church, Oxford- 
street (corner of Queen-streot), a statue of “Tho 
Good Shepherd,’’ -whieh hag been entirely modollc! 
and carved by Mr. Joseph Gawen, a deaf mute, who 
was a pupil of the late Mr. Behnes; and an assistant 
of the late Mr. Foley, R.A. Thestatue isan admirs- 
ble work of art. He also produced a splendid mode! 
in competition forthe Wellington memorial, snd has 
excuted marble busts for private patrons—bein:, 
however, desf and dumb, ho does not get sufficicus 
employment. 


A xzEw devico in the use of flowers has just coino 
into use in Paris. Itis the wearing of a small banch 
of natural flowers on the shoes,in place of the laco 
and ribbon rosettes of a few seasous ago. The favonr 
ites are primroses, yellow en one shoe, purple on tia 
other, of mixed on both; violets are mach worn, and 
daisies are just ‘*ooming in.” 

RewarKkas.e Favt or Vrees.—Ten large blaci: 
plar trees growing on the pretty island in tie 
‘Thames off Isleworti*heuse, and near to the res'- 
dence of Lord Kilmorey, have suddenly become up- 
rooted, and have fallen with a terrific crash into the 
river, extending nearly half-way across. Most o 
thera were from 8) f&, to 100 ft. high, Shortly beie: 

a barge, laden with coals, passed the scene of ce- 
struction, ‘here Was scarcely any wind blowin:: 
at tie time, and the fall seems to have undermine 
their roots. Several ofthe Dake of Northumber- 
land’s workmen were subsequently engaged endes- 
vourimg to remove ‘the obstruction from the river, 
the navigation of which hetween tiie Surrey sido o- 
the island and the Old Deer’Park, was partially stop- 
ped. ~ Several other trees, it is thouzht, will have 





to be cut down to save them from falling. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M.S. L.—There is no such substance or preparation 
known, 

H. P.—Perhaps a preparation of asbestos might answer 
your purpose. is 

Bew.—Drop a pipe into it, within a few inches of the 
surface of the water, and then pump theairout, Fresh 
air will take its place. 

Ar, M.—Nail a few upright strips upon the face of the 
partition, and cover it with cloth, wet a little, stretched 
taut, and tacked to theslips. Now put a wall paper upon 
the cloth; at the same time fill up the joints of the 
planks in the present partition where open. 

C. F-—Good asphalte or pitch might answer, but we 
cannot insure success in all cases. The method of char- 
ring the exposed surfaces of the wood is much more 
desirable and efficient than the one you suggest, 

L, N.—The Goctor’s surmise is very probably correct. 
Ten per cent, of the gas in the atmosphere of a room is 
sufficient to produce asphyxia in a healthy person re- 
maining for a short time in the room; but this is subject 
to wide variations, according to the age, physical condi- 
tion, &c., of the person breathing the viuiated air, 

A. K.—You seem to have the right idea. 

W. G. E.—The result you mention is ascribed to elec- 
tricity. 

Jauzs L.—The fine cheese called Stilton, so much ap- 
proved by epicures, was originally and chiefly made at 
Melton Mowbray, in Leicestershire. 

Miny1z.—The best mode is the application of glycerine. 
This can ped yor readily and inexpensively from any 
chemist, and will thoroughly remove the little casual 
blemish, 

A. H.—The mode of procedure would be to indict him 
for a nuisance. 

Many.—By cutting them, Yes, extremely good as an 
article of diet- The Highlanders, for example, thrive 
vigorously upon it. 

T. R.—Miles Weatherhill was executed for the mur- 
der of the Rev. James Piou, of Todmorten, and his ser- 
vant maid (for revenge), om the 4th of April, 1868, at 
Manchester, 

James H.—Artemus Ward (Charles Brown), the kindly 
American humourist, died at Southampton March 6th, 
1867. 

G, D.—We have no more exact account than the one 
you mention. 

Dicx.—Advertise in the daily papers for about one 
month. 

R, S.—The sentiment is good, and in every way credit- 
able to you, 

Jxssiz.—Apply at the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn 

Road, where you will get the best advice, without any 
farther trouble or expense, 
_ Harry.—The Fire of London originated in Nov., 1666, 
in the time of Charles II, The great plague occurred in 
the previous year (1665), when 68,596 persons are said to 
have died. 

Tom.—They won for two years in succession, 

Henay.—By photography alone, 

B. M.—A decoction of the well-known herb rosemary, 
made by yourself, or procurable at a bairdresser's, will 
gully serve your purpose, 

G. M.—There are several dyes you could use for the 
purpose, but most of our correspondents prefer what 
are known a8 Judson’s, which they find reliable 

Lixy.—Strictly speaking, it is the orthodox rule to 
undergo the singular ceremony called confirmation be- 
fore receiving the Eucharist, Atleast this is the tleor 
of the English Church, ee 





M. C. M., a seaman in the Royal Navy, thirty-six, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. She must be about twenty-nine, fond of 
home. 

Anyix, eighteen, dark brown hair, brown eyes, tall, 
wishes to correspond with a young gentleman between 
eighteen and nineteen, Respondent must be fond of 
home, medium height, good-looking, dark hair, hazel 
eyes. 

B. R,, twenty-two, light brown hair, dark brown eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young lady between 
eighteen and tweaty-three. Respondents must be ina 
good position. 

G. M. and W. M., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies, with a view to matrimony. 
G. M. is twenty-eight, brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
dark, andfondof home, W.M.is twenty-seven, medium 
height. , 

W. M. and T. L., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies witha 
view to matrimony, W- M. is twenty-five, tall, of a 
loving disposition, T, L, is twenty-two, Both are 
educated. 

Tim and Mixer, two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish 
to correspond with two young ladies. Tim is twenty- 
four, brown hair, blue eyes, considered good-lookiug. 
Mike is tweuty-three, considered good-leoking, black 
hair, dark eyes, and of a very loving disposition. — They 
must be tall, dark, good-tempered, and about their own 
age. 

A. G. and C. F. 8S. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, with aviewto matrimony. A. G. is seven- 
teen, dark hair aud eyes. C. F.S. is a dark hair, 
and blue eyes: Respondents must be between eighteen 
aud twenty-two, 


TWILIGHT. 


There is an hour when nature flings 
Over earth a misty veil, 

Ere from afar dread darkness brings 
The night with crescent pale. 


"Tis then that memory softly steals, 
And wanders o’er the past; 

Each hidden picture it reveals 
Among the numbers vast. 


Withered flowers that once were fair, 
Are made to bloom again, 

And hours thot were fill’d with care 
Are robbed of all their pain. 


Bright visions of those other days 
Uprise for moments few, 

Like meteors with brilliant rays 
Appear, then pass from view. 


Then fancy paints with magic charm 
The fature far away, 

Dispells all thoughts of grief and harm, 
But bids the bright ones stay, 


They thus o’er different pathways stroll, 
Fair mem’ry witha o- 

While fancy’s fingers will unroll 
The future’s cluudless sky, 


This sweetest hour of ev'ry day, 
Which brings the dreams so bright, 
And robes the earth in silv’ry gray, 


Is called the soft twilight E.M. J. 


W.F. andN. L., two friends, would like to exchange 
carte-de-visites with two young meu. W. F. is nineteen, 
medium height, good-looking. N. L, is twenty-two, tall, 
dark, Respondents must be good-looking, aud fond of 
music. 

N. E. G., twenty, good-looking, fair, would like to re- 
ceive carte-de-visite of a young lady between seventeen 
and eighteen. Respondent must be good-looking, of a 
loving disposition. 

Lower Deck, Topsait, and Porr Hous, three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three 
young ladies. Lower Deck is twenty-one, good-looking. 
Topsail is twenty-one, fair, hazel eyes, fond of home and 
music, Port Hole is twenty, dark brown eyes, fond of 
home. 

C. L. and D. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. . Le 
is twenty-two, medium height, dark, D.S,is twenty- 
one, medium height, fair. 


Maazioy, eighteen, tall, fond of home and children, fair, 


.would like to exchange carte-de-visite with a gentleman 


about twenty-eight. 

T. W. M. and May, two friends, would like to receiv 
carte-de-visites of two young gentlemen, T. W. M. is 
twenty, tall, light hair, blue eyes, May is twenty-four, 
tall, brown hair, blue eyes, They are both guod-looking, 
Tradesmen preferred, 

ALIcB, nineteen, auburn hair, brown eyes, good-look- 
ing, would like to correspond with a fair, good-looking 
young man, fond of home and music, 

E. A. and G. K., two friends, wish to correspond with 

two young ladies, E. A, is twenty, good-looking, medium 
height, G, K,is nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, and 
dark. 
. Marr M. and Kattz W., two friends, would like to ex- 
change carte-de-visites with two young gentlemen, with 
a viewto matrimony, Mary M. is tall, good-looking, blue 
eyes, and fond of music, Katie W. is tall, dark, good- 
looking, brown hair, brown eyes, 


R. D., twenty-two, good-looking, dark hair, and eyes, 





would like 


fond of music, and of a loving dispositio: 
in a good 


to correspond with a young lady who must 
position. 

S. X. L., twenty-five, good-looking, tall, fond of home, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty. 

G. L. and B. L., two seamen in the Royal Navy, wish to 
correspond with two ladies, who must be tall, medium 
height, dark, and of loving dispositions, G. L.is twenty- 

ve, idered hand .» good-tempered, dark com- 
plexion, light hair, aud light biue eyes. B. L. is twenty- 
six, considered good-looking, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

J, M., a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, dark» 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to eorrespond 
with a young woman about twenty, medium height, 
dark, good-looking. 

E. G., thirty-five, good-looking, medium height, blu® 
eyes, brown hair, would like to correspond with a lady 
about thirty-three, Widow not objected to. Must b® 
affectionate. 

Jack and Tim, two seamen in the = Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies. Jack is 
twenty-three, black hair, blue eyes, and medium heivht, 
of a loving disposition, Tim is twenty-four, medium 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes. Respondents must be 
of loving dispositions, dark, and fond of home and 
children, 

L. EB, M., twenty-three, brown hair, black eyes, accom- 
plished, would like to correspond with a youn: lady, 
with a view to matrimony, ust be twenty-two, tho- 
roughly domesticated, E 

Jaxzt S., twenty-two, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman who must be tall, fair, aud of a loving dis- 
position. 

Emir B., seventeen, dark, fond of home, thoroughly 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
man. Must be abeut nineteen, dark, hundsome, 
fond of society. , 

Jacx K.,a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspoid with a young lady about nineteen, dark, grey 
eyes. He is twenty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes, 





Communications Rackivap; 


B. G. is responded to by—William S., nineteen, good- 
looking, dark hair. 

A. K. M. by—Amy, eighteen, medium height, thinks 
she is all he uires, i 

Exveawore by—Quack, tall and dark. 

Vioiet by—Wiilliam, a sailor in the Royal Navy, fair, 
tall, curly hair, of a loving disposition, Tuinks be isali 
she requires. ? 

py—Alice, twenty, dark bair and eyes, fair, and of 
a loving disposition. 

T. M. by—Nellie, sixteen, light hair, hazel eyes, fond 
of home and children. 

Tom by—Mary, nineteen, good-looking, fair, medium 
height. 

. M, by—Annie, seventeen. 

Euma by—Michuael, nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, and 
fond of home. 

Cuanites by—Gertrude, twenty-five, dark, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

Avicz by—Charlie, fair, medium height, 

H. P. by—K. T., considered good-looking, medium 
height, brown hair, dark blue eyes, and of a loving dis- 
position, 

Augicutagr by—C, D, B., twenty-four, tall, considered 
good-looking. 

Wie by—Ada, twenty, thoroughly domesticated, and 


M. M. by—Annie, twenty-two, fair complexion, good- 
tempered. 

Ava 8S. by—Jack, ina good position, tall, and of dark 
complexion, 





At the Back Noumsers, Parts, and Votumes of the 
*Lonpos Reaper” are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eigut- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tae Lompon Reapgss, Post-free, Three-halfpeaca 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Kightpeuce. 


Lirgand Fasuion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillinss 
and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopy’s Jougnal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepenco 





eo’. Now Ready Vou. XXVII, of Taz Lompow Reavaxn 
Price 4s; 6d. 


Also, the Tiruz and Inpexto Vou XXVIL., Price Ox« 
Pseunr: 





NOTICE.—Part 169 (March) Now Ready, Price Six. 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence, 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESSTHEra Lerrers 
to Tas Epitox or “Tux Lonpos &gapee,” 334 strand, 
w.c, 


+4+ We cannot andertakce to return Reaiectsi Mai:. 
scripts. As they are seut to us voluatariiy, aitaoc 
snouid retain copies. 
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